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“THE LITTLE HYMN BOOK.” 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 
Messrs. Editors—I received a letter, a 
few weeks since, from our earnest superin- 
tendent of colportage for this region, in- 
forming me that he had sent me a supply 


: of little volumes, tracts, sheet-music, &c., 
or 


the three regiments of volunteers now 
encamped here, adding the request that I 
should give such personal supervision to 


- their distribution, as to insure an equable 


and appropriate division of them in the 
different companies. The box followed the 
letter without delay, and I examined into 
its stock with considerable eagerness, for 
this soldier-literature is yet new to us in 
this distant region. There was about twen- 
ty dollars worth to each regiment—two 
cents worth to each man. What were these 
fow loaves among so many? Yet they were 
sent in faith in Him who once and again 
fed thousands on not so much as this. 
And it was the best that could be done for 
us with the means at hand, by the generous 
Board of Publication. Well, I concluded 
that I would try the work of distribution 
myself, and test the question as to the utility 
of such labours amongst our camps. The 
portion of half of a regiment filled my mar- 
basket, and, stepping into the omnibus, 
I headed towards my work. Opposite me, 
there sat a young man from one of the 
companies, who evidently had not become 
very familiar with soldierly affairs, and after 
a little hesitation he asked me if those were 
‘<tactios” I had in the basket. I thought 
it would do no harm to call him “captain,” 
although one had best be cautious in this 
respect, for there may possibly be some of 
‘us who would not like to be captains; and 
so I replied, handing him one of the little 
volumes, ‘*No, captain, not exactly; and 
yet they are the best of tactics, and ought 
to be practised well by us all.’** - He looked 
at it, and when I asked his acceptance of 
it, he kindly thanked me, read it until we 
alighted, and then invited me to call on 
his company. I proceeded to the quarters 
of each company, and the men crowded 
around me with inquiries as to what kind 
of books they were, the price, and so on. 
When I replied to one that they were free, 
without money and’ without price, he an- 
swered that it sounded natural; he had 


heard that before, and knew where to find 
jt. I told him I hoped he looked at that 


book often, and he said he did not intend 
to neglect it. The most popular of all the 
collection was ** The Soldier’s Pocket- Book,” 
which, as you know, is published for the 
soldier’s use, and contains extracts from 
the Soriptures, adapted to their conditions— 
brief prayers for certain occasions, such as 
on picket-duty, before battle, and in sick- 
ness—counsel for the health and for the 
soul, together with a. number of familiar 
hymns, &o., forming a very suitable and 
beneficial little book to carry with them. 
I found that- they called it «The Little 
Hymn Book” at once, and at this I was 
somewhat surprised, as I had heard the 
same thing mentioned by the superintend-. 
ant as occurring often with him. They also 
received the tracts gladly, and promised to 
read and exchange them. They were all 
thankful for what they received, and were 
sorry that I could not give them more of 
the little hymn books. That these will fall 


‘into the hands of those who prize them, I 


doubt not, for those who do not care for 
them will be easily persuaded to part with 
them to those eager to possess them. Every 
where I was received with great respect 


‘and kindness, and all seemed anxious to 
- receive their share; some thanked me very 
‘warmly, and promised to keep them, and 


take good care of them. AsI returned 


‘from distributing them, I passed by the 


quarters, and found many in their bunks, 


‘engaged in reading tracts or the books, 


(if they may be called books, being so 


small.) In several places small parties are 


collected, singing the hymns with all their 


‘hearts, and listeners about them. Some 


told me that they were professors, and in- 
tended to stand firm. They hold their 


/prayer-meetings regularly, and I have since 


learned that they use “The Little Hymn 
Book” in them, both for singing, and in 
some cases for prayer. I frequently added 
a word of exhortation, which was always 


‘well received. I doubt not that a faithful 
‘and discreet chaplain could exert much in- 


fluence for good amongst them. They will 
need all the religious influence they can 
I said that in 
1 cases I was received with marked re- 
There was one exception; but it 
was not at the hands of a private soldier. 
One of the captains whom I met at the 
door of the quarters, and whom I ap- 
proached, announcing that I had some 
books for his men, called out that. if there 


were any religious men in his company, | 
| initial act, at the very entrance into the 


they should come forward and get some 


tracts, adding a sneer at their piety. I | 


pressed one of the little hymn books upon 


him, and pleasantly suggested that he could | 


receive no injury from it. He accepted 
it, and went away silently, whilst his men 
crowded around, and seem pleased to get 
the books. No doubt they will need them 
badly, with such an example above them. 
The other volumes I have since committed 
to faithfal men, koown to me, in the other 
regiments, who will see that they are equita- 
bly and suitably distributed. My morn- 
ing’s work was particularly pleasant, and I 
longed to do more for these brave and no- 
ble, but fearfully imperilled young men. 


What temptations and obstacles they will 


have to meet! against what examples and 
influences contend! May the Lord bear 
them séfely through. 

This is a noble work in which our Board is 
engaged—this soul-sanitary labour. These 
distributions must result in good. The tracts 
and volumes will be read and re-read, and 
will not be without their deep and abiding 
impressions. We have already taken up an 
extra collection for this object in our congre- 
gation. Would that all our churches would 
do the same. Are these souls of our de- 


“fenders, so greatly imperilled in the camps, 


not worth an attempt to save them? Shall 


they, to whom we are so deeply indebted in 
eommon gratitude, be left to ery out-in 
‘despair, “No man cared for my soul”? 

If we do not make a successful effort, what 


shall become of us when they shal! return, 


to breathe out the corrupt atmosphere of 
the camps in all our towns and villages, 


and with their newly acquired influence to 


‘ Jead the rest of our youth into the paths of 


vice? The labours we are undergoing to 
care for their bodily comforts, should re- 
mind us of the duties we owe to their souls. 
If we have any love for souls, here is an 


“appropriate channel, into which that love 


“masy pour out ite plenteous labours in their | 


behalf. We need not be afraid that we 
shall do too much for them in this respect. 
The only fear is that the Church of God 
will fall far short of its duty to them, and 
this failure will necessarily result in a fear- 
fal blow to the hopes of the Church, which 
are so much bound up in the influence of 
our youth. The time is short, multitudes 
are falling to rise no more, Many more are 
surrendering to the power of ungodliness; 
these must be led to the Saviour—these 
must be reclaimed and strengthened in their 
ition for the truth. We stand in a 
trembling hour. O! let us work vigor- 
ously, while time is left us, and do all that 
we can to save the souls of these dear ones, 
who so deeply need our prayers, and sacri- 
fices, and aid. If Christians ever had a 
work to do, surely that work is fully before 
them now. Let us be faithful found. 
And may God save these youth to his 
Church, for its future support, when the 
fathers shall have passed away. 
HAWKEYE. 


SYNOD OF ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Prorra, October 16th, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The Synod of Illinois 
has just closed a very pleasant meeting at 
Jacksonville. This is a beautiful town, of 
about eight thousand inhabitants, and some- 
what distinguished in the West for its 
literary advantages, having located here 
two colleges, two female seminaries, with 
other educational facilities. Here is also 
located the humane institutions of the State, 
for the insane, the blind, and the deaf and 
dumb. By invitation, the members of 
Synod visited all these institutions, and 
were highly gratified with the manner in 
which they appeared to be conducted. The 
Synod was very handsomely entertained by 
the good people of Jacksonville, and we 
think the members all left delighted with 
their sojourn in the place. 

The meeting of Synod was characterized 
throughout by kindly feeling, and the most 
respectful and considerate treatment by the 
members one of another. It was gratifying 
to witness the manner in which exciting 
questions were discussed. Questions which 
a few years ago would have deeply agitated 
the court, were disposed of with the most 
entire equanimity and good nature, without 
in the least tending to produce alienation 
amongst brethren. | 

The “free conversation on the subject of 
religion” brought to view some facts of a 
discouraging nature. The state of the 
country has affected adversely many of our 
churches; but, upon the whole, the report 
was rather encouraging, showing more than 
ordinary faithfulness on the part of pastors, 
and many tokens of Divine favour in the 
reviving of saints, and the conversion of the 
impenitent, in a number of our churches. 
And upon a review of the labours of the 
year within the bounds of our Synod, the 
‘brethren’ felt they had reasons for thank- 
ing God, and taking courage. 

Dr. Schenck, Secretary of the Board of 
Publication, was present, and presented 
briefly to Synod the claims of all our Boards, 
but more especially the claims and opera- 
tions of the Board which he represents. 
Dr. C. O. Waters being present, also ad- 
dressed the Synod on the same subject, 
whereupon the following paper was adopted : 

‘‘The Synod having listened to the interest- 
ing and forcible addresses of the Rev. Dr. 
Schenck, and Dr. C. O. Waters, in relation 
to the several Boards of our Church, and par- 
ticularly in behalf of the Board of Publication, 
expresses hereby its entire confidence in them 
personally, and the important cause of Chris- 
tian benevolence which they represent, and 
would most emphatically commend this cause 
along with the other great branches of Chris- 
tian effort, to the liberal and zealous attention 
and efforts of all the churches under the care 
of this Synod. The Synod is glad to seize 
upon this occasion to enjoin it upon all oar 
ministers and church sessions, to explain and 
urge the claims of this Board,’as happily 
adapted to supply religious reading to all that 
are engaged in military operations in our 
country.” 

Synod very cordially endorsed, with per- 
haps two or three exceptions, the paper of 
Dr. Breckinridge, on the state of the coun- 
try, adopted by the last General pets ig 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE DOINGS OF FAITH.—NO. VI. 


By faith they passed through the Red 
Sea as by dry land: which the Egyptians 
essaying to do were drowned. Heb. xi. 
29. 

It is difficult to form an idea of the 
importance of faith, or extent of its won- 
der-working power; for it was by its 
strength that all those marvellous works 
were performed which have filled the world 
with wonder throughout all time. This 


path that led to the promised land, is a 
standing marvel, the like of which has 
never been known. What would be thought 
at the present day, if the Atlantic should 
open her broad bosom, roll the vast volume 
of her billows back and forth, disclosing an 
open pathway of dry ground in the midst 
of the sea, the waters being a wall on the 
right hand and on the left. (Exod. xiv. 22.) 
Who ever heard before or since of a ‘wall 
of waters?” ©! the wonder-working power 
of- God! Is there any thing too hard for 
thee? (Jer. xxxii. 27.) Think of the oom- 
parative impotence of man! He could not 
pile up 2 wall of waters, even in the small- 
est rivulet, so as to make a dry pathway 
across it; yet by his arrogant infidelity, he 
at times seems to be intent to set up a 
tower of strength for himself. But we 
have a signal instance of the certain failure 
in the overthrow of the Egyptians, who see- 
ing the Israelites pass safely through the 
sea, and being ignorant of the source of 
their strength, vainly imagined that they 
could safely follow them, but ‘‘ which assay- 
ing to do, were drowned.” They attempted 
to do by the strength of man, what they 
could only do by the strength of faith. 
We have two valuable lessons in this single 
passage—the one of warning, the other of 
encouragement; for the salutary admoni- 
tion that we have in their failure ought to 
be as useful in teaching us the impotence of 
faithless works, as the safe passage of the 
sea, under otherwise impossible cireum- 
stances, 18 encouraging to the works of 
faith. With men this is indeed impossible, 
but with God all things are possible; for 
all things which are impossible with men 
are possible with God. But there is an- 
other possibility consequent upon this, which 
is all powerful—*« For by his power that 
worketh in us, all things are possible to 
‘him that believeth; and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you.” (Matt. xiz. 26; Luke 


Christian. 


“which shineth in darkness.’’ 


«There is light in the darkness.” Let us 


in the North-west to “let by-gones be by- 


xviii. 27; Matt. xvii. 20; Mark ix. 23; Eph. | 
iii. 20) This is not human faith; it is his 

power working in us that can accomplish | 
all, and makes all things possible to him 
that believeth. It is««the faith” that Paul 
represents as synonymous with ‘Christ in 
us.” (2 Cor. xiii 5) This is very differ- | 
ent from human faith, as we see io the , 


+ case of the Egyptians, who, in view of the | 


safe passage of the Israelites, assayed to do, | 
and were drowned. They, no doubt, made 
the same efforts to pass; the difference was 
not in the works of man. They had faith | 
also; if they had not believed they could. 
have crossed safely, they certainly would ! 
not have entered, to have encountered cer- | 
tain destruction. But it was human faith , 
in what men could do, not faith in what | 
God could do for them. 

The faith of Moses was evidently of. the 
latter kind, as we see from Exod. xiv. 13, | 
14—« For Moses said unto the people, fear | 
ye not; stand still, and see the salvation of 
the Lord, which he will show to you to-day; | 
for the Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall | 
hold your peace.” And it proved to be as | 
he said, because their faith was in God, and 
not in themselves. But there is no encour- 
agement to sloth here; for though God 
opened the pathway, he did not walk across 
it for them—they had to walk as diligently, 
as far as their power extended, as if he had 
worked no miracle for them. 


A. P. J. 
For the Presbyterian. 


SEMINARY OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


One of the most important points of the 
Christian soldier’s drill manual, as taught , 
by Bunyan’s “Captain Experience,” is 
engraven on memory, ‘as with the point 
of a diamond,” in the deep waters of afflio- 
tion. It is this—that to the child of God 
‘there ariseth light in the darkness.’’ 
Sinners, haters of God, lost, forsaken apos- 
tates, trembling in the dark hour of their 
visitation, can see nothing in the darkness 
but midnight gloom. Not so with the 
‘Born of the Spirit,” he is 
‘taught of (tod,” and when the storm 
howls around him, it is “not al/ dark.” 
Hope is there. Her lamp in his soul, once 
kindled from the burning bush, is never 
wholly extinguished. The most precious 
light this side eternal day, is «the light 


A “horror of great darkness” has been 
brooding over our country, the Charch, 
our Seminary. But “there is light in the 
darkness.” There remains in the heart of 
the Church a witness, which not only in- 
spires hope, but amounts to confident as- 
surance that all will be well in the end. 
‘There is light in the darkness.” This 
assurance nerves to prayer and to increased 
effort. The billows of trouble have gone’ 
over pride and ostentation. We remember 
Paul on that dark and stormy night, and 
with him know what it is to ‘strike sail, 
and so: be driven.” 

There is ‘light in the darkness”’ for our 
beloved Seminary. We are holding on to 
our anchorage. Every sail furled, waiting 
‘¢until these calamities be overpast’’—now 
on the crest, now in the trough of the sea. 
The anchorage is good—the little crew at 
their posts. ‘‘The anchor holds.”?’ There 
is “light in the darkness.” 

The ex-Committee have just met, in a 
desponding frame; transacted business, and 
adjourned in courage and hope. Let the 
churches of the North-west, of the whole 
Church, “pray for the Seminary.” We 
have resolved not to suspend. With our 
two Professors, faithful and devoted, and | 
very few students, in God’s strength we 
will ride out the storm. 

It will be gratifying to the Board, and 
to the friends of the Seminary, to learn 
that the Committee to whom the Board 
entrusted, at its annual meeting, the ad- 
justment of certain complicated and threat- 
ening questions, have had the special favour 
of the Master in their final adjustment. A 
most amicable and satisfactory division of 
the property at New Albany has been made. 
All demands against the Seminary have 
been paid, or are in train to be promptly 
settled. All these are “tokens for good.” 


all ‘thank God and take courage.” An- 
other and very prominent cause for grati- 
tude and steady perseverance, is that there 
is a very noticeable ceasing from former 
asperities. There is a growing disposition 


gones,” and to unite all hearts to make the 
institution the representative seminary of 
the whole Church in the North-west. Per- 
haps at no period of our history have we 
had more cause for hope in the ultimate 
establishment and success of this great en- 
terprise. 

“ There ts light in the darkness.” Z. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PASTORAL RELATION DISSOLVED. 


According to previous notice, a congre- 
gational mecting was held in Nashville, 
Illinois, September 22, 1862, and the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously passed. 

Whereas, The Rev. D. A. Wallace, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church of Nashville, re- 
quests said church to join with him in asking 
the Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral rela- 
tion existing between him and said church, 
and the church assenting thereunto, passed 
the following minute: 

Resolved, That in asscnting to the request 
of the Rev. D. A. Wallace, to join in request- 
ing the Presbytery to dissolve thc pastoral 
relation between this congregation and our 
beloved pastor, we regret the necessity that 
impels him to ask such dissolution. 

Resolved, That we cordially bear testimony 
to the faithfulness of our beloved pastor dur- 
ing the time he has been with us, and have’ 
still unwavering confidence in him asa servant 
of Jesus Christ, and a faithful messenger of 
the Church of God. : 

Resolved, That in going from us, he will 
bear with him our prayers for his success and 
happiness, and we cordially commend him to 
the love and care of the Christian community 
where his lot may be cast. : 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions be 
forwarded for publication in the Presbyterian 
and Presbyter. 

Tuomas Lonton, Chairman. 

Grorce L. Lyon, ry. 


A BLESSED INTIMACY. 


A friend once asked Professor Franke how 
he maintained so constant a peace of mind. 
“ By stirring up my mind a hundred times a 
day,” replied Franke. ‘Wherever I am, 
whatever 1 do, ‘Blessed Jesus, have I a 
share in thy redemption? Are my sins 
forgiven? Am I guided by thy Spirit? 
Renew me; strengthen me.’ By this con- 
stant intercourse with Jesus, I enjoy seren- 
ity of mind and a settled peace of soul.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


FROM HARPER'S FERRY AND 
MARYLAND HEIGHTS. 


From all who have visited the Army of 
the Potomac of late, we have the most 
cheering accounts of readiness, on the part 
of both officers and men—eagerness, in 
maby cases—to receive religious influence. 
It would seem that the prayers of ten thou- 
sand charches, and hundreds of thousands 
of Christians, are distilling in dews and 
showers on the Maryland hospitals and 
camps. The incidents of the following re- 
port of the Rev. Dr. Baird are full of inter- 
est, and the closing allusions to high officers 
are very significant. The Christian Com- 
mission have trunks packed with choice 
stores, and the names of many Christian 
gentlemen enrolled, in readiness for the 
next bloody field. The demand for cloth- 
ing, woollen shirts and drawers, cloth pants, 
second-hand or new, and for all stores, is 
very great and pressing. Send stores to 
George H. Stuart, Esq., No. 18 Bank 


_ street, Philadelphia; money to Joseph Pat- 


terson, Esq., Treasurer, Western Bank, 
Philadelphia. 
Woopsory, N. J., Oct. 15, 1862. 

Dear Brother Stwart—In pursuance of 
my mission on behalf of our ag soldiery 
in the camps and hospitals, I left home on 
Monday, the 22d of September, and con- 
tinued my labours until Saturday, October 
4th. My route was by Harrisburg, Hagers- 
town, Sharpsburg, Harper’s Ferry, Freder- 
ick, and Baltimore. In all these places, 
except Sharpsburg, I visited the hospitals, 
in fulfilment of my mission. The larger 

art of my time was spent at Harper’s 

erry and Frederick. Wherever I went, I 
was greeted with a cordial welcome, and 
favoured with every facility for the per- 
formance of my duties. Particularly was I 
indebted, for special courtesies, to Generals 
McClellan, Sumner, and Geary. 

To give a detailed report of my labours 
and observations, would require a volume. 
I will select the incidents of a few hours. 
On the afternoon of Sabbath, the 28th of 
September, I visited an hospital in Har- 
per’s Ferry, and entered a ward containing 
several who had been wounded in the can- 
nonade which preceded Colonel Miles’ sur- 
render. In one corner of the room lay a 
youth of about eighteen years, suffering 
from a terrible wound in the thigh and 
groin. I had been there before, and he 
hailed me with the affectionate designation 
of “Pap,” expressing much pleasure in 
seeing me. I asked for his wound, which 
threatened a fatal termination. He exposed 
it to me, and as we gazed upon the inflamed 
and festering flesh, his full heart gave ut- 
terance to its irrepressible yearnings, in the 
sobbing cry, ‘I would like to go home.” 
I told him of that Father who isa very pre- 
sent help in time of trouble, and of that 
almighty Friend who ‘‘sticketh closer than 
a brother’”—*and is, indeed, our elder bro- 
ther. The words were like cool water.to 
the thirsty, and he assured me that he knew 
those Friends, and found them near to him 
in his present need. [I turned to another 
of the occupants of the ward. He was 
reading a novel, but slightly wounded, and 
caring but little for eternal things. He 
listened, however, respectfully to a word of 
counsel and warning. Whilst we were con- 
versing, a German soldier entered. In the 
same battle in which the others had suffer- 
ed, he received a wound, rendering ampu- 
tation of the left arm necessary. He, how- 
ever, had only occupied his bed one day 
after the amputation. I asked him how he 
was doing? He replied, in broken Eng- 
lish, his face all radiant with satisfaction, 
“‘Q, I do well. I soon be well. I have 
goot doctor. Jesus is my doctor.” Com- 


| mending him to the care of that great Phy- 
_sician in whom he so lovingly confided, I 


“aie on to the couch of one who had lost 
is right arm, and lay helpless and lonely, 
thinking, perhaps, of the wife and babes 
who were far away in the West. Referring 
to previous interviews, I asked the state of 


his mind. In the course of a long conver- 


sation, he gave me this account of himself. 
He and his wife had been piously trained 
under the ministrations of an evangelical 


church. They had both been repeated and | 


earnest seekers of religion. Some four years 
ago, during a season of peculiar interest in 
the Church, they had both made special 
efforts to gain salvation, presenting them- 
selves at the altar, and asking the prayers 
of God’s people. They had gone away, 
however, discouraged and hopeless, and 
became more careless than before. After 
he was wounded, on Sabbath, October 14, 
as he lay on the field, he had most earnestly 
entreated God to enable him, whether he 
lived or died, to be a Christian. This had 
ever since (two weeks) been the constant 
desire of his heart and burden of his pray- 
ers. Yet he was still groping in darkness, 
and had no peace. Upon careful inquiry, 
I found him to be looking for some signal 
experience, in the form of ecstasy, trance, 
or other extraordinary proof of his having 
had a change of heart. I asked him whe- 
ther he had ever found any thing of this 
kind spoken of in the Bible as evidence of 
conversion? The suggestion seemed at 
once to shed a flood of light on his mind, 
and he admitted that he could not recollect 
to have found any such thing there. I 
called his attention to some of the scriptures 
which state the evidences of acceptance 
with God. ‘‘He that believeth,” that is, 
‘‘ He that lovingly trusts in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, shall be saved,” though he have not 
another evidence. ‘‘Come unto me,” that 
is, “ Look trustfully to me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” I turned to the third chapter of 
John, and in the hearing of all the little 
company, read and expounded it to him, 
especially marking the eighth verse—‘‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so 
is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
The voice of the Spirit is a still small voice 
—his work a silent power, known not by 
pomp and circumstance accompanying it, 
but by its effects, hatred of sin, love to 
God, trust in Jesus. Do you not feel that 
you truly hate sin, and desire to be saved 
from it? Do you not feel that your heart. 
reaches forth after God with the yearning 
of achild toward a loved parent? Is not 
Christ your only hope and trust? Is he 
not all your desire? ‘‘ He is! he is!’’ he 
assured me with tears, ang soon declared 
that his trouble was gone, for he knew in 
whom he had believed. He hinted a re- 
quest that 1 would write to his wife, tell 
her of his new views and hopes, and entreat 
her to unite with him in entering on a new 
and brighter path of life, a request with 
which I most gladly complied. 

‘Whilst writing, the surgeon happened in, 
and immediately asked me to step into a 
neighbouring room, to see a man who was 
dying. I went with him. The man had 
been wounded at the same time with the 
others. For a while he had done well, and 
so far recovered as to be up and about the 
room. A few days before = him, some 
friends from home had been in. Heimme- 
diately seized the idea of going home with 
them, and was so discouraged by the aseur- 
ance of the surgeon that the trip was be- 


yond his” strength, that he took to his bed 
and declined, until I saw him, speechless 
and unconscious, in the very valley of 
death. We tried to arouse him, and suc- 
ceeded in pouring a few drops of brandy 
down his throat. But no returning con- 
sciousness brought him within the sphere 
of human ministrations—no teacher nor 
comforter could avail him but the great 
Prophet of Israel. I returned to finish the 
letter, and commend my little company of 
disciples to the grace of God in a parting 


prayer. 
hen I gave my hand in farewell saluta- 
tion to the happy Huffman, he gave utter- 


ance to the warmest emotions of gratitude, 
declaring, whilst his countenance shone 


with sabdued pleasure, and his face stream-* 


ed with tears, that he had learned that af- 
ternoon more of the nature of true religion 
and of the grace of God than in all his life 
before. As I rode back to my quarters, 
under Maryland Heights, in the shadows of 
the twilight, my heart realized, in the 
memory of those parting wo-ds alone, an 
unspeakable reward for all the time and 
labours of my brief mission. 

An interest equally great, though of a 
differett nature, attached to interviews 
which I enjoyed with officers of high rank 
and distinguished character. For obvious 
reasons it would be improper to enter into 
particulars on this subject. Were it pro 
per, | might name two commanders of divi- 
sions, one of whom, had circumstances per- 
mitted, [ hoped to have publicly received to 
a profession of faith in Christ, and the other 
of whom is not far, I confidently believe, 
from the kingdom of God. 
be full of such men. : 

Before I close, permit me to say that no 
where did I fail to find an open and abun- 
dant field; whilst especially among the 
thousands lying in the hospitals in Freder- 
ick, there was a great cry for more faithful 
ministerial services. In repeated instances 
I heard of dying men who anxiously in- 
quired for a minister to counsel and pray 
with them, but died without the desired 
service. 

Yours truly in Christ, 

SAMUEL J Barr. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WALKING WITH JESUS. 


To walk with an unseen being, and for 
sinful man to have companionship with the 
glorified Saviour, how can this be? It is 
by seeing Jesus as he is, that we can move 
along through life with him. The beauti- 
fol things of earth become more and more 
enchanting to us the longer we gaze at 
them. A beautiful landscape exhibits new 
points of attraction, as we study into all 
the little hidden recesses or ravines, and 
watch the effects of light and shadow upon 
the scene. Just so the soul, who knows 
where to find Jesus, may gaze into all the 
particulars of his character, and study out 
the beauties of every feature of his life, 
until by habit he come to walk with him. 

The following questions were once put 
to a man who had been in the habit of 
drinking and swearing, and his answers 
illustrate this truth. 

«¢ Jobony, why don’t you drink now, and 
swear as you used to do?” 

can’t.” 

not? You did once.” 

‘Then I hadn’t seen Jesus; but now 
I’ve seen him; and if any body has looked 
at Jesus, that’s enough to take away all 
desire to sin.” 

‘¢ How did Jesus look to you?” 

‘Too lovely, too beautiful in character 
to be described. As able and willing to 
deliver from all sin, and ¢hat was the 
power, that was the glory of the Saviour, 
to a poor wretched sinner like myself, all 
fallen in, iniquity. Seeing Jesus once as 
able and willing to save me, set my soul to 
longing after him, and by studying his 
character, 1 am evraptured with him, and 
the more I study the Bible, the more I see 
to love and adore in Christ Jesus. Look- 
ing at him takes away all desire to sin; 
and when I am tempted, I look to Christ, 
and the temptation melts away in the more 
absorbing and more powerful view of Jesus, 
for the Saviour is stronger than sin, and 
he has the power to take away the love of 
sin, and it is therefore impossible for me to 
do those things I once did. I cannot now 
do them, because the love of Christ con- 
straineth me.” 

_ Happy old John, he had learned the 
way—that hidden way—to Jesus. He 
had learned to gaze upon that eam 
until the Saviour was pictured forth upon 
his mind in such vivid realities, that to 
live was Christ. And what a life—« for 
the life I now live is hid with Christ in 
God.” M. M. B. 


THE COLD SHOULDER IN CHURCH. 


We know a man, well-educated, polite, 
agreeable in all private intercourse, who 
did a very impolite thing the other day in 
church. When the serman began, he half 
looked up, with no encouraging expression 
on his face, but with the air of a sus- 
icious man, who “does not -believe there 
is much in it,” but is willing to wait a 
little and see. He was clearly prepared 
not to be interested. If all church attend- 
ants greeted their preacher thus, they 
would break him down at the outset. Our 
friend soon dropped his eyes, turned as 
far round as the seat would let him, and 
fairly gave the preacher the cold shoulder. 
He did not shut his eyes; that would have 
been less discouraging. The minister 
might have thought, ‘‘ Poor man, he has 
been hard worked in his business, and 
though the spirit is willing, the flesh is 
weak.” He was provokingly wide awake. 
But he looked down, straight and hard, as 
if he would look the floor through, and 
look out an underground passage by which 
to escape. There he sat, stern and rigid, 
seeming to feel sour, discontented, and 
bored. His whole attitude said, ‘That 
sermon is not worth much—lI wish I could 
hear something better than that.” Well, 
the sermon might have been poor; we have 
a right to speak on that point. Bat it cost 
labour. Weary, though pleasant, hours 
were spent in thinking it out, in casting 
and recasting it, in trying to make its cen- 
tral trath stand out prominent and impres- 
sive. And its truth was one of great 
moment. Even though, in the estimation 
of the unwilling hearer, poorly set forth, 7¢ 
deserved serious and respectful attention. 
But there sat the hearer, saying all the 
while by his manner, ‘“‘I wish you were in 
Joppa!” In one place he did look up, as 
if about to show some interest, but he 
soon relapsed into the disgusted state. As 
a whole, it was a most decided case of the 
cold shoulder. 

We are sorry he was so ill satisfied. 
We wish every man he hears were a star 
preacher, able to fascinate and entrance 
him. But as most preachers are not ex- 
traordinary men, we do not see how be is 
to get aloug. He is a church-member, 
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and it would scarcely be reputable to stay 
away from church; and it may not be con- 
venient to go every Sabbath where brilliant 
orators are to be heard. He must go to 
church; and he must hear some sermons 
which claim no more than to be plain, 
simple presentations of religious truth. 
| Now we ask, Is it polite for him to frown 
on a minister in the very house of worship? 
If he cannot be pleased, may not others be 
profited? And if the preacher has any 
right to preach at all, if. it is best that he 
should preach, is it not best to show a 
decent interest in the services? 
Perhaps we mistake our friend. Per- 
, 4 he is pretty well satisfied, but ‘‘that 
is his 


Will douto dwell on, and 
| pay good 
and evigum ition to the preacher, 

him more than 
they think of. Ahd if they wish to get 
; better sermons, that is just the way to bring 
it about.— Pacific. 


The Empress Eugenie and the Roman 
Question. 


The French correspondent of Evangelical 
Christendom has a notice of the obstacles 
to the Emperor’s free action on the Roman 
question. At the head of the ardent Ro- 
manists and timid Conservatives, is, he says, 
the Empress Eugéaie. 

“T regret that her name should be mixed 
up in these quarrels; but it is becoming 
more and more notorious that this lady em- 
ploys her high influence to maintain the 
temporal power of the Papacy. She is pre- 
sent at the discussions of the Council of 
Ministers when this question is debated, 
and fails not to take a direct part in their 
deliberations. Sometimes, also, in the pri- 
vate audiences which she grants to great 
political personages, she pleads warmly the 


| cause of the Pope; she utters threats against 


his adversaries, or sheds tears. More than 
this, she maintains a private correspondence 
with Pius [X., through the medium of the 
Countess de Montebello, the wife of the 
General-in-Chief at Rome. In a word, 
Kugénie consecrates all her authority, and 
all her powers, to the work of seconding 
the pretensions of the Roman Court. 

“ This fact ought not to surprise us. The 
Empress is a Spaniard by birth, she received 
any thing but a liberal education in her 
younger years, and this, with the associa- 
tions by which she is surrounded, has en- 
abled the priests to acquire over her an 
incredible ascendency. They have persuad- 
ed her that Napoleon III. will be eternally 
lost, should he cease to defend by arms the 
terrestrial sovereignty of the Roman Pon- 
tiff; so that she recently said to an eminent 
statesman, who was indicating the possi- 
bility of a new attempt like that of Orsini, 
that she would rather see the Emperor per- 
ish by the bomb of an assassin, than behold 
him subjected toeternal damnation! Such 
is the depth of fanaticism to which Eugéaie 
has descended, under the inspiration of the 
clergy!” 


WE WOULD SEE JESUS. 


We would see Jesus—for the shadows lengthen 
Across the little landscape of our life; 

We would see Jesus—our weak faith to strengthen 
For the last weariness, the final strife. 


We would see Jesus—for life’s hand hath rested 
With its dark touch upon both heart and brow, 
And though our souls have many a billow breasted, 

Others are rising in the distance now. 


We would see Jesus—the great rock-foundation 
Whereon our feet were set by sovereign grace; 
Nor life, nor death, with all their agitation, 
Can thence remove us, if we see His face. 


We would see Jesus—other lights are paling, 
Which for long years we have rejoiced to see, 
The blessings of our pilgrimage are failing, 
We would not mourn them, for we go to Thee. 


We would see Jesus—yet the spirit lingers 
Round the dear objects it has loved so long, 
And earth from earth can scarce unclose its fingers, 
Our love to Thee makes not this love less strong. 


We would see Jesus—sense is all too blinding, 
And heaven appears too dim—too far away; 

We would see Thee, to gain a sweet reminding 
That thou hast promised our great debt to pay. 


We would see Jesus—this is all we’re needing— 
Strength, joy, and willingness,come with the sight; 

We would see Jesus—dying, risen, pleading, 
Then welcome day, and farewell mortal night. 


PUBLIC PRAYER. 


The most common fault in public prayer 
is carelessness. A well-meaning brother 
commences to pray, without that careful 
weighing of thoughts and words which he 
would feel to be proper if he were about to 
commence a speech. He utters words 
which may be expressive of his feelings, 
but which seem to fail to arouse that sym- 
pathy and unity of fecling which should be 
manifest in a praying congregation. The 
congregation may realize that he is leading 
in prayer, but they cannot realize it to such 
an extent as to follow him. His carelessness 
leads him into the utterance of’a succession 
of stereotyped common-place sayings, which 
a few moments of careful thought before 
prayer might cause him to avoid; not that 
these stereotyped sayings may not in them- 
selves be good and desirable petitions, but 
that they have fallen so often on the ears of 
those who are being led in prayer, as to lose 
all that life and earnestness which should 
be the characteristics of every prayer offered 
to God. 

In public prayer we cannot be too ear- 
nest; we cannot be too direct and pointed 
in our petitions; and we need not be afraid 
of making our prayers too short. A very 
common error is to spin them out to such a 
length that we may almost seem to think 
we shall be heard “for our much speaking.” 
Notice the earnestness and directness of the 
petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, the publi- 
can’s prayer in the temple, Peter’s prayer 
when he was sinking, the prayer of the dy- 
ing thief on the cross; then compare them 
with some of the long-strung prayers that 
we sometimes hear. Which are the best? 


ACTION. 


The surest way, alike to confirm and to 
strengthen any holy principle, is to carry it 
out into practice. The very element and 
breath of life is action. Every gift and en- 
dowment whatsoever, whether of body or 
soul, whether natural or spiritual, improves 
by exercise, while by guilty neglect it is 
enervated and impaired. Talents are in- 
creased by trading; and “to him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken even that which he seemeth 
to have.”” The sword undrawn rusts in the 
scabbard; the limb unused shrinks away; 
the unused fire smoulders into ashes; stand- 
ing waters stagnate, and breed corruption 
and malignant miasma; the languid blood 
of the sluggard, which no healthy impulse 

uickens, becomes thick and gross, creeps 
Lowill through his veins, and carries no 
strong pulsation of Jife to the limbs and to 
| the brain. So the idle Christian is a feeble, 
drooping, pining Christian. 


NEW YORK. 


| 


GONE TO THE WAR. 


The following touching lines under this 
head, we find in one of our contemporaries: 


From many a dear home-circle throughout 
our own loved New England, from the en- 
tire North, East, and West, has risen up a 
vast multitude at the call of their country, 
and girding on with strong hands, and bold 
hearts, the armour of war, they have gone 
forth to the defence of the government. 
The minister of Christ has left his dear 
home-flock, the superintendent and teacher 
the loved Sabbath-school; the church mem- 
ber’s seat which was always filled is now 
vacant, the brother’s voice that we often 
heard in prayer and conversation, we hear 
no more; we look about our congregations 
on the Sabbath, and miss one here, and an- 
other there, another yonder, and so on! 

We pause a moment to ask the question, 
Where are they? From the vacant seat in 
the sanctuary, from the unoccupied chair in 
the household band, and the saddened hearts 
there, comes back to our souls the response 
to the Yes, the field of conflict 
holds them to-day, whife we wait in vain their 
coming! The farmer from his harvest toil, 
the merchant from the counting-room, the 
mechanic from his shop, the rich, the poor, 
the learned pre, the earnest student, 
yea, from all classes and ranks, we may 
say, gone to the war. We think of them by 
day, and in our dreams at night they linger; 
their names we often speak. And wh 
have they thus gone forth? What has ee 
them thither to suffer and die? Duty sum- 
moned, they obeyed, and there they stand 
to day, the champions of truth, and defend- 
ers of our rights. Yes, they are toiling and 
suffering for us, and let us not cease to pray 
for them, and send them the religious book, 
paper, and tracts, to cheer and bless them, 
and to remind them that they have a lurge 
place in our hearts. a 

“Gone to the war’—and may never re- 
turn. Q, then, let us be faithful to them, 
and if they perish there, it will be precious 
to know that we tried to do them good! 

Let those in our churches that remain 
now do double duty at home. There is a 
work to be done here; souls are perishing; 
let us awake to more earnest effort. 

God is calling, humanity entreating; let 
us go forward. — 

Let us live for something, yea, for Christ 
and immortal souls. It is no time to sleep, 
or be idle now! We are living in a solema 
time; it becomes us to be up and duving. 
Acrion is the word; then let us ‘right 
on,” in God’s name. 


— 


OLD BURIAL-PLACES. 


The Prince of Wales obtained admission 


| lately to the mosque which covers the sup- 


posed site of the cave of Machpelah at He- 
bron. This may be considered one of the 
most interesting facts, in a historical point 
of view, which have recently taken place. 
Hebron is a city toward which the eyes of 
the world necessarily turn with great inter- 
est, since, from its locality, we date not only 
so much of religious interest, but also the 
commencement of our earliest commercial 
history. The first recorded use of mouey 


was the purchase of that cave of Machpelah 


by Abraham, as a burial-place for his dead 
wife; and a recent writer suggests the in- 
— whether this striking fact is meant to 
teach that as the first, so the last, and pos- 
sibly the only real value of wealth is just 
the purchase of a grave. Passing on from 
that melancholy incident, one of the saddest 
in the history of any family, the purchase 
of a burial-place when the first one dies out 
of the circle of a home, we find the cave of 
Machpelah celebrated in the history which 
Jacob summed up on his death-bed:— 
“There they buried Abraham and Sarah 
his wife; there they buried Isaac and Re- 
becca his wife; and there I buried Leah.” 
Thither, too, the mighty sons of Jacob bore 
his remains in the pomp of Egyptian wail- 
ing. A tradition has it that the sons of 
Isracl were themselves buried there also, 
but no record of the fact exists, and the 
descendants of Jacob are by no means 
agreed in accepting the tradition. They 
were very probably buried in Egypt. The 
cave thus memorable, was, of course, @ 
place of the most devout interest to the 
Hebrews. Some modern writers, seeking 
to establish the falsity of the supposed holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem, have remarked that 
we have no evidence that the Jews were in 
the habit of reverencing the burial-places of 
their great dead. The remark is grossly 
incorrect. The sacred history abounds in 
expressions like this, ‘“‘whose sepulchre is 
with us unto this day,” indicating that the 
graves of kings and priests were marked for 
posterity, and cherished with profound 
reverence. There is no reason to doubt 
that the lucality of the cave of Machpelah 
was always remembered. -It was, perhaps, 
the most sacred place in Palestine, out of 
Jerusalem ; and no traveller has been found 
in modern times so sceptical as to doubt 
that the mosque in Hebron covers the cave, 
or the opening of the cave in which the 
patriarchs and their wives were buried by 
their children. 

The mosque stands in the outskirts of the 
city, ou the sloping side of a hill. It is an 
immense stone building, part of which ap- 
pears, from its shape and the peculiarity of 
the stones in it, to be of remote antiquity. 
The building itself is large, is surrounded by 
a high wall, which, to the outside observer, 
appears to be the wall of the mosque itself; 
and it is only after obtaining admission 
within the enclosure, that the interior struc- 
ture is found to be separate from it. 

To obtain admission within the holy place 
itself, has been, for more than a century, 
the desire of travellers and explorers. The 
building being one of that class which is 
very uncommon in Syria, a structure that 
is supposed to be of Jewish origin, it has 
always presented great temptations to the 
expiorer, while the possibility that it might 
contain in original simplicity the cave of 
Ephron the Hittite, and thus present a 
scene of intense interest, has always added 
zest to the attempts of adventurous explor- 
ers. But the Mohammedans venerate the 
spot no less than Jews, and far more than 
Christians. Tracing their own descent to 
Esau and Ishmael, they claim, as they are 
doubtless entitled to, paternity in Abraham, 
and rank him among the mightiest prophets. 
They have always guarded his grave with 
jealous care, and have not, for more than a 
thousand years, permitted Christian or Jew 
to defile the threshold with his footsteps. 
Mohammedans described the interior of the 
mosque as showing an open court, in which 
a few raised mounds of stone, covered with 
rich shawls in Moslem style, were respec- 
tively named as the monuments of the pa- 
triarchs and their wives. It is to be noted 
that travellers make a serious error in trans- 
lating the Arabic word which they use as 
if it were the “tomb” which this mound 
marks. The custom of erecting piles of 
stone to the memory of the dead was Jew- 
ish, as it is now Arabic and Mohammedan. 
But we have no doubt that when the ac- 
count of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
comes to be publisked, we shall see the usual. 
error made, and that the geographer or his- 
torian of the visit will dilate on the absurd- 
ity of showing at Hebron a tomb of Joseph, 
when every ove knows he was buried at 


Bhechem. They do show at Hebron 8 


memorial mound to Joseph, as well as to 
other patriarchs who were buried in the cave. 
It is interesting to remark, in this con- 
nection, that the grave of Rachel is also 
marked by a memorial heap of stone, and 
its locality is not doubted. e smal! dome 
which covers it stands on the side of the © 
road leading from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, 
where there is but a little way to come to 
Ephrath; and although in the most Jone- 
some and desolate looking cowatry now, 
there appears to be no reason to doubt that 
this burial-place of the mother of Benjamin 
has been honoured and preserved for thou- 
sands of years. There are but few graves 
in the world, outside of Egypé‘Wwhich are 
known to antedate the Christian era, of 
whose occupants we have any kaowledge. 
Not only do men go to dust, but the mona- 
ments that are built over them decay, and 
they become only part and 1 of the | 
great world they have once lived in. As 
we go further back, we find that of those 
who lived over a thousand years before 
Christ, no graves or monuments are defi- 
nitely known, with the exception of three | 
or four, among which the grave.of Rac 
and the cave of Mach are the m 
conspicuous.—N. Y. Jour. Com. 


NULLIFYING PRAYER. 


One Sabbath afternoon a prayer-meeting 
was held at the house of Mr. an He 
took the lead of the meeting, and offered a 
fervent prayer. After meeting, and before 
the people had dispersed, he suddenly dis- 
appeared. His hired man had informed 
him that he needed his assistance in driving 
some uuruly swine from the wheat field, into 
which they had broken. The wheat was 
nearly ripe. To eject the destroyers was a 
work not inconsistent with the sacredness of 
the Sabbath. 

The swine proved more than usually per- 
verse, and a large amount of wheat was 
trodden down by them and their pursuers. 
Mr. Emmons was a warm-hearted and con- 
scientious man. At the same time, he was 
very easily excited. He soon got out of 
patience with the swine, and spoke in con- 
sequence rather sharply to his hired man. 
As he did so, Mr. Harlon and his wife were 
passing along the street near him. 

‘What is Mr. Emmons doing?” said Mrs. 
Harlon. 

‘‘He is nullifying his prayers,” replied 
her husband, who was remarkable for using 
rather singular modes of expression. 

Anger is not the only instrument by 
which prayer may be nullified. Closely 
connected with it is another, némely, our 
unforgiving spirit. If we forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will our heavenly 
Father forgive us. How many prayers are 
nullified, rendered of no avail, by the pres- 
ence in the heart of an unforgiving spirit. 

_ Rashing into temptation is another mode 
of nullifying prayer. We pray, “Lead us 
not into temptation” We pray to be deliv- 
ered from the spirit of worldliness. We pray 
that we may be benevolent. If, when we 
have offered our prayers, we place ourselves 
needlessly in circumstances adapted to bring 
temptation, if we visit scenes in which con- ~ 
formity to the world will be almost the 
necessary consequences, if we enter upon 
pursuits in which self-indulgence will be 
the result, of what avail will our prayer be? 

Neglecting to use the appropriate means 
for obtaining the object for which we pray, 
is another method of nullifying prayer. We 
pray for holiness, but we neglect the use of 
the means which God has given us for the 
cultivation of holiness. e pray for the 
conversion of a friend, but we use no efforts 
to induce him to consider his way, and re- 

nt of his sins, and turn unto the Lord. 

rayer must be followed by the diligent use 
of all the means in our power for the attain- 
ment of the object prayed for. Let us take 
heed, lest we saed a large portion of our 
time in nullifying our prayers.—S. S. Times. 


HOW TO INSURE PROSPERITY. 


All men desire prosperity. Success is 
pleasant, and failure mortifying to every 
one. And yet, alas! how few do succeed! 
Failure is the rule, success but the excep- 
tion, in this world. Such it has ever been. 
And this not in one department of human 
effort only, but in all. Among merchants, 
it is said, about one in a thousand succeeds 
in attaining what all, or nearly all, seek, 
viz., a fortune. In other pursuits the ratio 
may be larger, but, in all, the failures are 
greatly in excess of the successes. Why is 
this? Whence comes this sad fatality that 
so mars and frustrates all human plans and 
human hopes? Is it that God takes plea- 
sure in mocking our feeble endeavours? Or 
is there some fatal error in the ends for 
which, and the methods by which, success 
is sought? These suppositions no doubt 
explain the mystery. We do net acknow- 
ledge God as we ought in all our ways, or 
he would direct our steps. Did we more 
habitually and faithfully honour God with 
our substance, and with the first fruits of 
all our increase, our barps would oftener be 
filled with plenty, and our presses burst out 
with new wine. God does not forget his 
promise. If men could but believe and 
trust his word, there would be no failure. 
He is not a man, that he can lie. He will 
not deceive or disappoint any that trust 
him. No good thing will Gud withhold 


‘from any that walk uprightly. If we ask 


and receive not, it is because we ask amiss, 
that we may consume it upon our lusts. If 
we could but set the Lord always before us, 
and consecrate all we are, and have, and all 
we seck to obtain, fully and honestly to 
Him, we would less frequently, perhaps, be 
called to lament the failure of our plans. 
He that seeketh his life shall lose it, while 
he that loseth it for Christ’s sake shall find 
it. Our withholding tendeth only to po- 
verty, while, by scattering with a more lib- 
eral hand, we would increase. He that 
soweth with a sparing hand must reap as 
he hath sown; while he that has sown 
bountifully, shall be rewarded by a bounti- 
ful harvest. 


“THE SUNSHINY MEMBER. 


Some one speaks these few good sentences 
about that member of a family, who, dwell- 
ing in sunshine, diffuses its warmth and 
light around: 

‘“‘ Let us try to be like the sunshiny mem- 
ber of the family, who has the inestimable 
art to make all duty seem pleasant, all self- 
denial and exertion easy and desirable— 
even disappointment not so blank and crush- 
ing; who is like a bracing, orisp, frosty 
atmosphere throughout the home, without 
a suspicion of the element that chills and 
pinches. You have known people within 
whose influence you felt cheerful, amiable, 
hopeful, equal to any thing! O for that 
blessed power, and for God’s grace to exer- 
cise it rightly! I do not know a more en- 
viable gift than the energy to sway others 
to good—to diffuse around us an atmosphere 
of cheerfulness, piety, truthfulness, generos- - 
ity, magnavimity. It is not a matter of 

talent—not entirely a matter of great 
energy—but rather of earnestness and hon- 
esty, and of that quiet, constant energy 
which is like soft rain gently penetrating 


the soil. It is rather a grace than a gilt; 
and we all know where all grace ie to be 
had freely for the asking.” 
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SATURDAY, November 1, 1862. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Arrzrnoox Mesrtina. 
Arrangement for November. 
Kirst Thursday—W eet Spruce street Church, 
eorner of Seventeenth and Spruce. Sulyject— 
“ The duty of church members in relation to 


the unconverted.” 


Thursday— W est Arch street Charch, 

gorner of Arch and Eighteenth streets. Sub- 

“The judgments of God; how recog- 
nized, bow improved.” 
Phird Thursday—Fourth Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Lombard streets. Subject—‘‘ Why 
is hing no more effective ?” 
Fourth hursday—Central Church, corner 
of Eighth and Cherry streets. Sulject—“ Liv- 
ing unto Christ.” 
‘Time of meeting—Four o'clock, P. M. 


Synop oF PHILADELPHIA.—This body 
met st Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, on 
Thursday the 23d of October. The Rev. 
Dr. Edwards was elected Moderator, and 
Messrs. Sutphen and Work, Clerks. After 
a-meeting of unusual interest the Synod 
adjourned on Monday evening, to meet 
next year in the Princeton cburch, West 


. Philadelplia. We hope to give some ac- 


count of the proceediogs of Synod next 
week. | 


RESIGNATION.—The Rev. Joseph Al- 
den, D.D,, has resigned the Presidency of 
Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, after fil::ng 
the office for several years, with great ac- 
ceptance and success. 


Rey. Mr. AucHey.—We direct particu- 


lar attention to the advertisement of this : 


gentleman, which will be found in another 
column. He has suffered every thing but 
death at the hands of the rebels, and it will 
not redound to the credit of our Presbyte- 
rian community should they withhold from 
him the patronage necessary for the publi- 
cation of his narrative. We have no doubt 
that it will be well worth the small price of 
subscription; and the aid thus furnished 
will be highly acceptable to a deserving 
and suffering brother. 


EpITORIAL CHANGE —The Rev. James 


- Allison retired from editorial connection 


with the Presbyterian Banner some nine 
months ago. The Rev. Isaac McKinney, 
for a time a Professor in Jefferson College, 
and who has recently spent av year in for- 
eign travel, is now an assistant in the edito- 
rial management of the Banner. 


TuE BIBLICAL REPERTORY.—The Octo- 
ber number has just appeared. The arti- 
cles which it embraces are all valuable in 
their kind, and well worthy of perusal. 
They are as follow:—1. The Matter of 
Prophecy. 2 The Presbyterian Historical 
Society. 3. The Church and the Poor. 
4. A Plea for High Education and Presby- 
terian Colleges. 5. Christian Koterprise. 
6. African Colonization. Letter from Pro- 
fessor Lewis. 


THE NEWSPAPERS. 


) E are compelled to read a number of 

our daily papers, and the more we 
resd, the more is our confidence in them 
shaken. Had nineteen-twentieths of them 
teen abolished at the commencement of 
this war, we are of opinion that the cause 
of the eountry would not have suffered, 
and the minds of our citizens would have 
been spared a large amount of perplexity. 
A judicious and well-regulated newspaper 
is a great and necessary institution; but 
where hundreds are competing for prece- 
dence, there is actual danger of their adopt- 
ing unjustifiable measures to succeed. Any 
one acquainted with the sensation articles 
which they publish, the long letters of 
army reporters, who pretend to speak from 
actual inspection, to criticise army move- 
ments and army officers, and to be privy, 
‘as by special privilege, with the intentions 
of army leaders, must be aware how often 
they give their surmises for facts, mislead 
the public mind, and embarrass our chief 
officers. These same newspapers, mingling 
their political prejudices with the great 
interests of the country at stake, shake 
the confidence which should be placed in 
‘our war leaders, and if we believe all that 
is said, we have not an officer that is trust- 
worthy. The evil is not confined to home. 
Our newspapers go abroad, and we are 
often chagrined to see, by the sneers and 
taunts ofthe foreign press, that on such 
foundation they form a most contemptuous 
opinion of our ability to carry on the war. 
The foreign press, and particularly the 
English, is ready enough to disparage us; 
but it is too mortifying that it should so 
often be able to quote our ogp papers in 
confirmation of their abuse. Our press 
needs reformation. Could it be more judi- 
cious, more truthful, more patriotic, less 
prejudiced, it would be a faithful and use- 
ful ally to our national cause. 


VANITY IN THE ARMY. 


N conversation recently with an officer 
in our army, who had seen much ser- 
vice, he remarked that the unusual fatality 


_ gmong our officers in battle was in no small 


degree attributable to their vanity. They 
were unwilling to lay aside the insignia of 
office, and by their caps, brass buttons, and 
shoulder straps, offered a distinguished 
mark to the rebel sharp shooters. They 
seemed to be little aware, that while they 
thus sacrificed their own lives unnecessarily, 
they exposed their commands to defeat, for 
panic naturally seized the men when they 
saw their officers fall. The rebels “are 


wiser in this respect, since it appears by a 


general order from their chiefs, that officers 
go into battle with a dress so like that of 
the common soldier, as not to be easily dis- 
tinguishable from him. Hence there is 
less loss of life among this class. Now, on 
the presumption that this is true, does it 
not become an imperative duty of our chief 
commanders to forbid positively this expo- 
sure. Are there not means by which the 
men may know their officers without those 
couspicuous marks? Do they not know 
their persons and their voice, and would 
they not be more confident to know that 
their officers were safe? 

Whether it be from vanity or daring, 


our superior officers too, often expose their 
‘persons unnecessarily. 


How many of them 
have fallen, not so much by the usual casu- 
alties of battle, as by some well-aimed 


bullet, which their conspicuous position 


has courted! We do sincerely hope that 


Some stringent measures will be adopted, 
to obviate this in future. 


The security of 


successes ? 


‘BEAUTY. 


Re. does not depend on the sym- 
) metrical arrangement of the features, 
although heightened by this means, for who 
has not pbserved its presence when such 
srrangement was wanting? There may even 


be beauty of expression when the features | 


are irregular; or one feature may, by some 
peculiar charm, compensate for otbers which 
utterly fail to interest. So, on the other 
hand, where each one in its modelling i 
faultless, their combination fails to impre-' 
us with the idea of beauty. These are fac / 
well known and generally conceded. Or): 
of the most remarkable facts in nature, j: 
the variety in the buman countenan:j. 
What but a divine skill could, on so smf | 
a surface, and by the disposition of so ‘Iw 
features, produce such infinite differen: i:s, 
that among the countless millions of fhe 
buman family every one is known by ‘nis 
face, and no two are entirely identical. It 
may be remarked too, that amid the vfuri- 
ous forms of beauty observable in na fr, 
there is no one so attractive as th:! of 
which the human countenance is sus: } pti- 
ble. Its praises furnish one of the p jaci- 
pal staples of the poet and novelist, who 
expatiate on it, and even claim a lice:yie to 
exaggerate its charms This is ated 
not from courtesy, but in consequer;:e of 
the universality of the feeling of a oo 
tion. There are no fixed rules by ‘vhich 
beauty is estimated, each one judg} g for 
himself, and yet there is a general agree- 
ment, so thut true beauty is sure to be ad- 
mired by all. | 

It becomes an interesting inquj‘y, on 
what does the beauty of the human, coun- 
tenance chiefly depend, and by wha‘j means 
may it be marred or enhanced? 

‘We have already said that the cjarm of 
the ‘‘human face divine,’ as it is termed 
by poetic license, does not mainly d« {end on 
symmetry of arrangement, or on /fultless- 
ness of mould. Expression is tbj secret, 
and this is chiefly attributable t} moral 
causes, so that when the moral vi) pe are 
carefully cultivated, they beam 
the countenance. That there is so little 


true beauty, is because there is so little 


loveliness of moral character. Tt: angels 
are perfect in beauty, because they are per- 
fect in holiness, and the deformity of Satan 
arises from his loss of all similitud« to God. 
So with the human family. Th; counte- 
nance is the index of the secret nj tions of 
the heart. Bad passions never f:}\ to cast 
their darkening shadows over the fise. No 
art can effectually hide their a! ual in- 
dwelliog. 
they become depictured in the fac‘ How 
quickly does anger betray its ex ; tence to 
an observer, in the repulsive flu:1 of the 
countenance, in the demoniac fla:.1 of the 
eye, in the tremour of the lips, and the 
general contortion of the feature} How 
does envy impart its unmistakabl ; impress 
to those same features. How siadily is 
licentiousness betrayed by the sa : 2 index. 
And where similar passions are |ominant 
in the heart, the beauty of th! face is 
necessarily disfigured. The obsers! nt must 
have noticed by what a painful {-ansition 
beauty may pass into deformity, w‘nere this 
canker-worm of passion preys wpon the 
heart. They must be able to 1 call the 
changes which may be effected }1 a few 
years, and with difficulty identi/;ing the 
individual, once so radiant with bj uty and 
sparkling .with joyousness, but ‘ow with 
lineaments of repulsive express':a, from 
which all trace of loveliness has flii. Mere 
physical ailment can produce nos} ch trans- 
formation, for it is possible for tlj light of 
a happy heart to play genially over the 
features which disease has emaci:$zd. The 
effect is physical, but the cause is moral, 
and a bad countenance is general's regarded 
as the index of a wrong state oi the emo- 
tions. So also a benevolent biirt, which 
has undergone the transformi: ;; power of 
God’s Spirit; a heart that con taunes with 
God, and which has been pervaded by the 
heavenly graces, must, by soe pleasing 
manifestations, leave its imp::ss on the 
countenance, heightening natiral beauty, 
and even softening and illuminating a face 
not naturally attractive. ‘\ijhen Moses 
had conversed with God on the Mount, 
his countenance assumed a fradiance too 
bright and glorious to be g:#ed upon by 
the congregation of Israel. Communion 
with God now, leaves its halo on the face, 
and the more we are converse!'t with hea- 
venly things, and the less we a.*> under sub- 
jection to those which are sens 411, the more 
certain that expression which al »ne deserves 
the name of beauty. There is no cosmetic 
like the love of God in the he:yt; artificial 
means of beautifying the cou \:enance are 
superficial, this is radical; it ):moves the 
causes of deformity, which ra\kle in the 
heart, and imparts an ctherial {ght to the 
face. True beauty is one of th ‘ character- 
istics of the image of God, wh’zh we lost 
by the fall, and which is resto':d just in 
proportion as we are renovated jnd trans- 
figured by the grace and love of Christ. 


— 


PLYMOUTH BRETHR 


\ KE notice that in the Eng!:h papers 

much is said in regard to {1¢ opera- 
tions of the Plymouth Brethren, :t as they 
are otherwise called, “Darlyiter’”’ They 
seem to be giving some trouble to other 
bodies, especially to the evange ‘cal party 
of the Church of England, and numerous 
pamphlets and newspaper arijzles have 
been levelled at them. There area few 


| of this persuasion in Philadelp:ia, and as 


we chanced to be present at «ie of their 
meetings a short time ago, we will give a 
brief statement of what we saw and heard. 

The room in which the servo was held 
was a large hall, and the c ogregation 
numbered, we suppose, one b: idred and 
fifty. When we entered, the lk. der of the 
meeting was praying, and we we » instantly 
attracted by the propriety and « :emnity of 
the prayer. The petition which we always 
love to hear was used—‘ May it please 
thee, O Lord, of thy gracious goodness, 
speedily to accomplish the num! :r of thine 
elect, and to hasten thy kingd un.’ We 
heard no singing in this part‘ the ser- 
vice; and immediately after the , rayer, the 
leader rose and began a discoy-se. He 
spoke with great readiness and ease, and 
his enunciation was so clear and fine, as to 
give great attractiveness to his r;eech. He 
read the parables of the mu; ard seed, 
and of the leaven hid in three ‘aeasures of 
meal. These he proceeded to expound as 
intended to exhibit the evil side of the 
Church; instructing his hea‘:rs that the 
mustard seed represented ‘the Church, 
which at first was small, but grew by the 
time of Constantine to gi:atness; and 
then, that the emissaries of Satan, repre- 
sented by the fowls of th. air, came and 
lodged in it, and that t*'e leaven repre- 
sented the corrupting influences which 
speedily spread throug~ the Church, and 
made it unworthy the ame of the Courch 
of God. The religicn of the present day, 
the speaker said, was Churchianity, and not 
Christianity, and in both the forms in 
which it appeared, Papal and Protestant, it 
was equally erroneous, and equally dele- 
terious. The discourse here degenerated 


into what seemed to us to be railing acco- | 
the army demands this, ag well as future | sationg against all Christian churches and 
eft people, and so-ended. This spirit of -repre- 


sth in 


They demand expres:‘on, and 


5 

4ension and sharp accusation of all unlike 
¢aem, seems to be the dead fly in the pre- 
ious ointment of this people. The purely 
devotional parts of the service were very 
pleasaat, and we enjoyed them greatly; 
but the sermon, discourse, or lecture, or 


} whatever they call it, dashed all our plea- 


sure. It is, however, the ungracious task 
of every new sect to be forced to justify its 
own existence, by protesting constantly 
against the errors and ger of all 
who have gone before it. e suggest 
that if this must be done, it be done 
without the self complacency so common to 
new sects, and without the bitterness so 
ccmmonly shown in speaking of the old. 
After singing the Gloria Patri, in a way 
which seemed to us to indicate thet a 
majority of the congregation had been 
eccustomed to the Episcopal forms of wor- 
ship, and a short prayer, the assembly was 
dismissed. 


THE CHURCH AND THE POOR. 


ROM an interesting article in the last 

number of the Biblical Hepertory, 

with the above title, we make the follow- 
ing brief, but suggestive, quotation: 


Now, the prevalence of sughgpreaching, 
adapted almost exclusively 
al condition and tastes of théguagia 
cated, and socially elevated gum 
the work of alienating thegnogmiagd ignorant, 
and degraded, from ,the* arch, and the 
means of grace. Thése cannot be expected 
to attend where they can understand little 
or nothivg of what is said; and where, con- 
sequently, they cannot be edified. And it 
is quite certain that many of our churches, 
not only in our centres of population, but 
also in our inland cities and thriving vil- 
lages, are, from these causes, almost deserted 
by the poor. Nearly twenty years ago, a 
young man was ordained to the gospel min- 
istry, and installed over one of our churches 
in a charming village of about three thou- 
sand inhabitants, where he found, to his 
great surprise, that there was not a poor or 
destitute person in the congregation. Hayv- 
ing administered the Lord’s Supper for the 
first time, he announced the co!lection for 
the poor, which our ‘Book’ prescribes. It 
was taken up in a hesitating manner; and 
after the congregation was dismissed, the 
ruling elders came around him, asking, 
‘What did you do that for?’ He replied, 
very innocently, ‘I only followed ‘the 
‘‘ Book.”’ ‘But we never do so,’ they 
said. ‘And why have you departed from 
the order of the Church?’ he asked. They 
replied, ‘O! we have no poor.’ And it was 
true. They thought it was a delightful 
evidence of their thrift and respectability 
as a congregation; but the truth was, that 
the poor had long ceased to find their spi- 
ritual wants satisfied in that communion, 
and had either gone to other denominations, 
or fallen out from under religious influences 
altogether. It is to be feared that a greater 
number of our churches are in this condition, 
or in one approaching to it, now, than when 
this incideut occurred. 

‘‘ From the prevalence of this evil, it seems 
to us that the greatest calamities to our be- 
loved branch of the Church are to be appre- 
hended. The least of these is the rapid 


encroachment, and ultimate preponderance 


of other denominations, who do succeed, by 
whatsoever means, in reaching the poor 
with their gospel, more extensively at least 
than we do; whilst the degree of purity in 
which they hold ‘the faith once delivered 
to the saints,’ we cannot but think, is greatly 
inferior to that of the Presbyterian Church. 
The great calamity to be feared by us is bar- 
renness and dearth in our own spiritual life, 
and consequent apostasy. For whenever 
the Church comes to be generally deserted 
by the poor, not only does she fail to de- 
monstrate her divine mission to the world, 
but also, and no less, to her own members. 
In order that there should prevail a true, 
and healthy, and self-propagating spiritual 
life in any communion, the rich and the 
poor, the high and the low, the learned and 
the ignorant, must meet together before the 
Lord in the worshipping assembly. The 
preaching of the gospel, the prayer-meeting, 
and all the ordinances of religion, must be 
adapted to the intellectual and spiritual 
wants of the lowest, or tkey cannot be 
adapted to the real wants of the highest, in 
social position and culture. The church 
that is abandoned by the poor, must soon 
come to be abandoned by the Lord.” 


DEATH OF COMMODORE HUDSON. 


UR New York correspondent mentioned 
last week the sudden death of that 
ewinent naval officer and christian, Com- 
modore Hudson, and has furnished us the 
following report of Dr. Cutler’s address at 
his funeral. As it has been reported for 
no other paper, we cheerfully insert it as a 
just tribute to a great and good servant of 
his country. He was commander of the 
Niagara whilst employed in laying the 
Atlantic telegraph cable. 

‘‘ His religion was personal, it was public, 
and it was permanent. It was personal. 
He was a man converted by the Holy Ghost, 
in heart and mind. Whilst many others 
professed religion, he possessed and practised 
it. Whilst others defended its doctrines, 
and admired and supported it as a public 
institution, by their time, talents, and influ- 
ence, and roused up their energies to a 
decent and becoming zeal in their behalf, 
Commodore Hudson seemed to do all these 
without an effort. He seemed to be born 
again to this work—it came naturally to 
him, and was his meat and drink. He 
could pray, or preach, or talk on religion, 
and persuade sinners to turn to God; and 
what is more, he could patiently listen when 
opposition was offered to his efforts. 

‘‘Nor was his religion wholly a devotional 
or spiritual one. He was a philanthropist 
in the largest sense of that word. All the 
great wants and woes of mankind were 
moving matters to him. In his profession, 
he cared fur the comfort and safety of his 
men, as well as for their eternal interests; 
and out of his profession he was known and 
distinguished as the friend of the poor, the 
visitor of the orphan and the widows in 
their affliction, and actively engaged in all 


the benevolent institutions of the age * * * 


‘‘Commodore Hudson was a public man. 
IIe was forty-five years in the naval service 
of his country. He was born in Brooklyn, 
in a house near to where we are now as- 
sembled, and from his youth was distin- 
guished by many valuable traits. For a 
long series of years he had command of 
large bodies of men, and many eyes were 
upon him, aud his example and influence 
were important, enduring, and salutary upon 
the junior members of his profession. A 
true spiritual christian may be said to live 
for ever. ‘The righteous shall be had in 
everlasting remembrance. * * * Such 
men as Commodores MacDonough and Hud- 
son will be remembered in the hearts of 
men, with more honour for spiritual vic- 
tories, than for naval triumphs. 

‘At the time Commodore Hudson made 
a public profession of faith in Christ, which 
was in this church, and at this chancel, in 
April, 1861, few offisers of the navy or 
army, compared with the present number, 
had turned their attention to this subject. 
Lieutenant Hudson (as he then was) was, 
from the start, a marked man. He had 
adopted a high standard, * * * and in a 
long and large acquaintance with the navy, 
I have never once heard his piety or sin- 
cerity doubted. | ; 

“He was generally the chaplain of his 
own ship, and his services were, I believe, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


as @ most important officer in this honoured 
arm of the public service. * * i 

“ But the crowning act of his public life 
was the laying successfully the Atlantic 
cable. I do not stop to a why, in the 
whole navy, the choice fell upon Commo- 
dore Hudson, to command the largest and 


finest ship in the world, and to bring to a 


successful termination the most difficult en- 
terprise ever attempted since the world was 
created—to speak three thousand miles 
along the bottom of the sea. He was ap- 
pointed to this responsibility, and that, 
before the world, which stood looking on. 
He performed his part to admiration, and 
when at last he had connected the wire that 
was to convey the electric spark from conti- 
nent to continent, the following is the mes- 
sage he sent to his beloved wife: 

‘‘ ¢(Jod has been with us—the telegraph 
cable is laid without accident. To him ble 
all the glory!’ 

‘*Commodore Hudson’s piety was perma- 
nent. [This Dr. Cutler illustrated at some 
length.] * * * I could venture to pre- 
dict that, separated as he is now from_ his 
family, if he could despatch another tele- 
graph, from the invisible world, it would be 
substantially the same—‘God has been with 
us—we have arrived without accident, and 
to him be all the glory!’ * * 

“Gentlemen of the profession of which 


| our friend was an ornament, may his mantle 


descend upon you! A standard-bearer has 
fallen! Is there not one man here, who 
will throw himself into the fight, raise that 
standard, and, a hero of the cross, bear i 
bravely unto the death?” 


THOUGHTS.. 


Look from the Christ crucified to the 
Christ ascended, and from the. Christ 
ascended to the Christ crucified, and be- 
tween the two I obtain a comprehension of 
the Christ dead, buried, risen, and ascended, 
by whose sole mediation the life of the world 
has been purchased. The view is neces- 
carily imperfect which does not embrace 
the whole Christ, in ‘this humiliation and 
exaltation, in his suffering and in his kingly 
triump h. 

It is the order of providence that we 
should pass through a varying experience, 
sometimes hopeful, sometimes desponding; 
at one time reading a clear title to heaven, 
at another doubtful of our condition, and 
perplexed. Devotional duties are not al- 
ways performed with the same facility and 
satisfaction—the spring to them may be 
elastic or relaxed. The soul that at one 
time soars to heaven with a strong wing, at 
another lies on the ground, like a wounded 
bird, unable to rise. It was very natural 
for Peter, while on the mount of trans- 
figuration, to wish for a permanent taber- 
nacle there; but he had another lesson to 
learn, when weeping over his perfidious de- 
nial of his Lord. The mount was not his 
resting place; he had work before him, and 
a changeful pilgrimage to accomplish before 
he could enter into his rest. Ifa Christian 
had no trials, temptations, and sorrows, he 
would be ill-qualified for sympathizing with 
his fellow-men, and ministering to them in 
their afflictions. Besides, it is only by 
such a changeful experience as is appointed 
for us here that we learn our own character, 
become familiar with the Christian graces, 
appreciate the value of redeeming love, and 
realize our dependence on the Spirit of 
God. 

A Christian may be unsparing and stern 
when dealing with himself; in regard to 
others, his piety is best illustrated by for- 
bearance and gentleness. 

‘sWhat shall [ do, that I may inherit 
eternal life?’’ How am I to fight the great 
battle, and come off victor? How are the 
formidable difficulties which beset my path 
to be successfully encountered? How are 
these inherent corruptions of my nature to 
be combatted? How am I, a weak, sinful, 
fallen creature, to be constituted an heir of 
glory? It is a very gracious response by 
our Lord to all our fears and forebodings— 
‘‘Only believe; all things are possible to 
him that believeth.” — 

Believers are often troubled with the 
obduracy of their hearts, and are disposed 
to condemn themselves as wholly destitute 
of feeling. The very complaint is proof 
that there is some feeling. An unbeliever 
is not likely to mourn over a hard heart; he 
rather prides himself in having a very good 


heart. 


PRAYER FOR THE NATION. 


HE Rev. Samuel Miller, of Mount 
Holly, New Jersey, has published 
three excellent sermons, entitled respec- 
tively, “The Righteous War of a Christian 
People,” ‘National Prayer,” and «The 
Union Prayer-meeting.”” From the second 
sermon we make a brief extract, which 
should engage the thoughts of our suffer- 
ing vation. 
- &T have shown the importance, and de- 
lored the neglect, of public and national 
Lcctiiienion and prayer; but scarcely less 
important, and perhaps full as much ne- 
glected, is the duty of private, individual 
supplication for the country. No one of us 
can rightfully expect the people generally 
to be aroused to a practical sense of their 
dependence upon Jehovah, who does not, 
in the closet, faithfully plead with him to 
bless and save the nation, and pour out 
upon it the Spirit of prayer. But have we 
not herein, most of us, been seriously delin- 
quent? What a burden of responsibility 
has been laid upon each individual by the 
declaration that the energetic prayer of one 
righteous manavaileth much! Let me sug- 
gest the inquiry, to be pursued by each one 
of you in the heart’s retirement—How 
much do you pray daily for your country? 
Some days do you forget it altogether? For 
the most part, do you put up just a passing 
petition for it in private, perhaps also in 
family worship? You might pray for ita 
great deal more than that, and yet come 
far, far short of the evident importance of 
the subject, and your own clearest duty. 
But not to speak further of past neglects, 
although they ought to be remembered and 
sincerely repented of—such repentance alone 
can be the commencement of a better life; 
let me ask, how much time are you now 
willing to give to importunate, wrestling 
prayer for the nation? I doubt whether, 
on your own soul’s account, you can afford 
to take this time from your present, accus- 
tomed devotions. With most persons, I 
believe, the question should be, how much 
additional time can I bestow upon my dis- 
tracted, suffering, bleeding country, threat- 
ened with speedy destruction—my poor 
country, which has so provoked God by its 
sins, that if we do not soon reach the ear of 
our great Intercessor, and prevail with him 
to stand between the guilty nation and its 
righteous J udge—to sprinkle with his blood 
the throne of justice and wrath—we must 
be destroyed? In asking yourself this ques- 
tion, I beg you to consider how little you 
have yet done, perhaps, for your country ;. 
though, indeed, those that have otherwise 
done most, are the very ones likely to pray 
most. You are not among the thousands 
who are fighting for her—exposing dear life 
itself for her salvation. You cannot point 
to wounds received, or say you have shed 
blood in her defence. O, if you should give 


to importunate prayer in her behalf every 


moment to be possibly wrung from toil and 
rest, what would you be giving in compar- 
ison with the thousands who already have 
laid down their lives? If all who do not 


truly acceptable. * * * Indeed, I know | enter the army felt the same degree of 
of no place like a ship to unravel character, | responsibility as those who, from sincere 


and if the history of his many long voyages | 


were written, it would prove him to have 


patriotic motives, have enlisted, and if they 
expressed this feeling in daily, wrestling 


"been a good soldier of Jesus Christ, as well : supplication, what might.not such a praying 


multitude, around the throne of the Lord of | 
Hosts, achieve for their country? O, we 
should meditate on these things, until our 
hearts burn within us; until, while embat- 
tled hosts linger, and the cause of liberty, 
and humanity, and religion hangs trembling 
in the balance, we pour out day and night 
our tears and entreaties before the infinite 
mercy-seat. 

“About this duty, too, we should talk 
with others, particularly and first of all with 
fellow- Christians, stirring them up to think, 
and feel, and pray more, and more earnest- 
ly. Like Alpine travellers, in danger of 
that drowsiness which steals over the body 
with the intense cold, tempting to fatal 
repose, we should strive constantly to keep 
each other awake, to arouse all from that 
indifference, that stupidity, into which mul- 
titudes seem to be settling down; and 
which, in closet, in family circle, and in 
worshipping congregation, may be as dan- 
gerous to our country as carelessness, and 
ee and inaction upon the very battle- 

eld.” 


THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


f ‘Yee Press, of Philadelphia, uses the fol- 

lowing words concerning the action of 
the late Episcopal Convention on the state 
of the country. 

“‘Episcopacy might have done a noble 
deed—but she preferred the humiliation 
prescribed by Dr. Mead, Mr. Hunt, and 
Judge Conyngham. The members of that 
Church will be pained by the vapid phrase- 
ology of their Convention’s resolutions. We 
have tears, and hopes, and protestations, the 


| rhetoric of insincere politicians mingling 


with the prayers of insincere divines. Loyal 
men every where, of the Episcopal commu- 
nion, will regret that their Convention did 
not speak as became the representatives of 
a proud ecclesiastical denomination, and 
the citizens of the United States. Bishop 
Polk is a traitor in the eyes of every man. 
He has murdered our brothers, Episcopal 
lians and all; he has thrown off his priest-y 
robes, and taken the uniform of a rebel 
officer; he has treated this National Con- 
vention with the same disrespect and perfidy 
that he has manifested towards the coun- 
try. There is not a member of the Con- 
vention that doubts this fact, and yet the 
Convention refrains, ‘in a spirit of Christian 
forbearance, from employing towards him 
any term of condemnation or reproach.’ 
This is the judgment of Episcopacy on the 
great rebellion, and it seems very much as 
if the judgment had been prepared more as 
an encouragement to the rebellious Episco- 
palians in the South, than as the fair ex- 
pression of the opinions of Episcopalians in 
the North. It is not what we expected— 
certainly not what we had a right to ex- 
pect.” 
LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Synod of New York—Lehigh Canal—Memoir 
of Dr. Murray—Thirteen Months in the 
Rebel Army—City Tract Society— Hon. Wal- 
ter Lowrie—Preaching to the Deaf—lInstalla- 
tion and Ordination—Dutch Missionary 
Board—Library for the Hospital—Pennsyl- 
vanians at the Hospital—Dr. Hawks goes to 
Baltimore. 

New York, October 28th, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—My attendance on the 
protracted sessions of the Synod of New 
York prevented me from giving my usual 
attention to passing events; but as few 
events of general interest occurred, our 
readers will not lose much, especially as 
the report of the proceedings of the Synod 
will be found of some importance. 

I rejoice with you that a change for the 
better has taken place in regard to the 
Sabbath observance on the Lehigh Canal. 
As you very properly say, my animadver- 
sions relate to the past; and my personal 
knowledge is more than a year old, nor 
have I had recent information. I know 
some very noble Christian men in the em- 
ploy of that Company, who always deplored 
that the Sabbath was not better kept. 
Whilst a resident near the lower terminus 
of that great work, [ collated some /ucts 
in regard to the unprofitableness of using 
the canal, the teams, and the boats on the 
Sabbath day, which, if laid before the man- 
agers of this and similar public works, 
would confirm them in the expediency of a 
strict regard for the holy day. I wish the 
Rev. John A. Reiley, the earnest and effi- 
cient pastor of Blairstown, New Jersey, 
would take up his pen and give you some 
facts that came under his observation; and 
they would go far to illustrate the truth 
that ‘godliness is profitable unto all 
things.” 

A memoir of our excellent departed bro- 
ther, Dr. Nicholas Murray, whom we all 
so much loved, has just issued from the 
press of the Harpers. When I say that it 
is from the pen of the Rev. S. [renzeus 
Prime, D.D., the gifted and sprightly edi- 
tor of the Observer, I need not add that it 
is well written. ‘‘Irerzeus’”’ was intimately 
acquainted with the doctor for many years, 
was selected by the family of Dr. Murray 
to prepare the work, and no man was better 
qualified to make a good use of the materi- 
als placed at his disposal. The book is 
neatly gotten up, and doubtless, when sub- 
mitted to your judgment, will receive a 
favourable notice. 

«Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army,” 
is the title of a small volume just published 
by A. S. Barnes & Burr, John street, New 
York. It was written by W. G. Stevenson, 
son of the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, of the Ame- 
rican Tract Society. It is a narrative of 
the author's experience, as a Northerner 
whom the war caught in the South, and 
who was impressed into the rebel army. 
The style is good, sprightly and unassum- 
ing, the incidents thrilling, and graphically 
told. The details give one a better insight 
into the inner life and doings of the con- 
spirators than any narrative I have seen. 
He was in many camps and several battles; 
came in contact with many of the rebel 
leaders, and tells his story so lucidly and 
naively, that you can see things as they 
were, and cannot resist the internal evi- 
dence of the truthfulness of the book. It 
will be widely read. | 

The missionaries of the City Tract Society 
are to hold a meeting to-night, in Dr. Par- 
ker’s church, Fourth Avenue, to give thauks 
for the past success of their work, and to 
supplicate aid in the present difficult time 
in its affairs. The Society is straitened for 
funds, and it is to be hoped that they will 
receive timely aid, for they labour amongst, 
perishing thousands who stand in terrible 
need of special effort for their salvation. 

I regret to say that the venerable senior 
Secretary of our Foreign Board, that «man 
greatly beloved,” is not in his usual good 
health. For some weeks he has been 
scarcely able to be in his office, and indeed, 
I have met him there when he ought to 
have been in his bed. But the work and 
the responsibility is very arduous, and he 
seems unwilling to spare himself. 

The Boston Deaf Mute Christian As- 
sociation have inaugurated public wor- 
ship for that interesting class in that city. 
They have leased a hall at 221 Washington 
street, and held their first public meeting 
recently. Professor David E. Bartlett, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, preached morning 
and afternoon. It is surprising to see, as 
I have sometimes done, what effect is pro- 
duced by this preaching in the language of 
sign and gesture; yet it seems to be as 
impressive and exciting as oral elocution. 
The deaf mutes expect to dedicate their . 


new place of worship shortly, and to be 
supplied with preaching by the Professors 
of New York and Hartford [nstitutions. 

The Rev. Luther H. Van Doren was in- 
stalled pastor of the Presbyterian church, 
New Vernon, New Jersey, on the 15th 
inst., by a committee of the Presbytery of 
Elizabeth. Dr. D. V. McLean preached; 
the Rev. J. C. Rankin presided, and gave 
the charge to the people, and the Rev. J. 
Abeel Baldwin that to the pastor. 

Mr. William B. Darrach was ordained to 
the ministry by the Presbytery of New 
York, on the 18th inst., in the Brick 
Church chapel. He expects to labour as 
a hospital chaplain. Dr. Potts, on the oc- 
casion preached, Dr. Spring presided, and 
offered the prayer at ordination, and Dr. 
Shedd gave a charge to the evangelist. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Datch Charch is out in an ear- 
nest appeal to their churches, to come up 
to their help in this time of difficulty. 
They state the alarming fact that the funds 
of the Board are quite inadequate. Surely, 
the members of this rich and energetic 
branch of the Church will respond prowptly 
and generously to this appeal. 

A library has been established for the 
use of the sick and wounded soldiers, at 
David’s Island, and books are solicited to 
increase it. They may be sent to the 
office of William E. Dodge, No. 21 Cliff 
street, New York. Both ladies and gentle- 
men, especially the former, are indefatigable 
in attendance upon all the hospitals; and I 
am happy to add that the Pennsylvanians 
in New York not only attend to all as they 
come, but especially to the soldiers from 
their own State. Speaking of Pennsylva- 
nians reminds me of the noble and con- 
siderate conduct of the Bellefonte Church, 
Pennsylvania, in regard to their venerable 


pastor, Dr. Linn, as mentioned in your last. 


The Pennsylvanians in New York are proud 
of their brethren of Bellefonte. How 
much more lovely and commendable this, 
than like some congregations we wot of—to 

turn their old pastors out to die. | 
Dr. Hawks, the eloquent Episcopal 
preacher of this city, has accepted the rec- 
torship of Christ’s Church, Baltimore, and 
has repaired to that city. 
NESHANOCK. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


WasuinarTon, D. C., October 25, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—During the last few 
months the field of Christian benevolence 
in Washington has been greatly extended. 
Thirty-five thousand disabled soldiers are 
pleading for physical and spiritual comfort. 
Of these, twenty thousand are in the vari- 
ous hospitals, and fifteen thousand in the 
convalescent camp near. Alexandria. The 
latter includes, besides convalescents, strag- 
glers and paroled prisoners. These, espe- 
cially the paroled men, are no less destitute 
than those lying in the hospitals. They 
all need warm clothing, and are not so 
readily supplied by government as the pa- 
tients under medical treatment. ; 

Among the various agencies attending 
to the wants of the needy, are the Sanitary 
Commission, Christian Commission, Relief 
Associations of the several States, the Ame- 
ricav Tract and Bible Societies, and private 
individuals, who prefer working indepen- 
dently, but whose lives abound in deeds of 
kindness. 

The Sanitary Commission is a strong 
organization. It is one of the first formed, 
has a semi-official authority, a good nanie 
among the surgeons, and an abundance of 
supplies. It has also prudent, but active 
men, and does much good for the bodily 
comfort of the suffering. They are in- 
debted to this society for many improve- 
ments in the sanitary arrangements of the 
army. 

The Christian Commission is probably 
younger, but, as its name indicates, does 
good for Christ’s sake. Its President is 
George H. Stuart, a name already familiar 
to your readers. It also has the confidence 
and co-operation of the officials. It re- 
receives large supplies; they come from 
Christians of all denominations, and are 
often received through the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and the aid societies 
connected with our churches. Its labour- 
ers are men full of love—such love as only 
a follower of the Saviour can have. They 
strive to minister to both body and soul. 
Nor are they tardy in their operations. 
They were the first association to reach 
with supplies the temporary hospitals on 
the banks of the Antietam. Here their 
aid was opportune. 
said, ‘We have delayed operations here 
two days for a want of lint and bandages.” 
The rooms of the Commission are on Penn- 
sylvania Aveuue, opposite Brown’s Hotel. 

The State Relief Associations were formed 
on the somewhat selfish principle of doing 
good only to the men of their respective 
States. This would be an advantage to 
those lying near, and having great facilities 
of transportation. New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the New Hngland 
States can in this way supply the wants of 
their men; but the far distant, such as 
Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin, cannot 
easily do this; and the loyal men from 
Maryland and Virginia are not cheered by 
such visitations from their own States. 
These men are loyal at a sacrifice, and 
should by no means be neglected. Re- 
cently, this exclusiveness has been relaxed, 
so that a soldier is occasionally asked, “ Are 


you in need?” instead of “Are you from 


New York?” or “Pennsylvania?” These 
Associations, like the Sanitary Commission, 
seek to alleviate only bodily suffering. 

Others labour only for the spiritual good 
of the men. These are the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, and like organizations 
in the Methodist, Baptist, and Episcopal 
churches. These labour through the chap- 
lains belonging to their respective denomi- 
nations. The American Tract Society is 
labouring with the same view as the res- 
pective churches, but, of course, without 
denominational bias. It goes hand in hand 
with the Christian Commission. The Rev. 
J. S. Culver, for fifteen years a pastor in 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, has recently taken 
charge of the distribution of the Tract So- 
ciety’s publications in the hospitals and 
camps around the city. He is aided by the 
chaplains and Christians of every rank, so 
that, if possible, every talent is brought 
into the service of the Master. The Bible 
Society has its depository at the book store 
of William Ballantyne, No. 498 Seventh 
street. Of its publications, the small Tes- 
tament is in the greatest demand. The 
number distributed is immense; the limit 
is the ability of the Society to furnish the 
books. The desire for the word of God, 
and the opportunity to circulate it, are both 
calling loudly for an increased supply. Se- 
cond-hand Testaments can be used to great 
advantage, and should be spared for this 
use wherever possible. It will require a 
great effurt of the churches to send to each 
of the six hundred thousand recent recruits 
a copy of the Scriptures. 

There is a continual necessity for these 
soldiers’ relief organizations. Government 
has supplies, but it moves slowly. It is the 
regular ‘Freight Line’’—the different as- 
sociations are the “ Express.”’ This neces- 
sity is particularly great after heavy battles. 


One of the surgeons 


After the late conflict at Antietam, hun- 


dreds of men were lying on the ground, 
without a shred of clothing except their 
blankets, on the evening of Monday, the 
22d of September, five daygafter they had 
been wounded. Many had been furnished 
with the articles of clothing necessary to 
cover their nakedness, but much was left 
undone at that late hour, and government 
had not yet reached the sufferers. T) .@, 
many of these were rebels, but we do not 
forget that they were men, though helpless, 
wounded, and prisoners. At the second 
Ball Run battle the need was much greater. 
Most of the wounded were without food 
until Tuesday, and very many suffered 
without a morsel until Thursday noon, al- 
most a week after the battle. At such 
times, Christians have a practical oppor- 
tunity to love one’s neighbour as himself. 
Another hospital, seldom visited by whites, 
except by the curious, is the one appropri- 
ated to contrabands. These are brought 
from the army, where they are employed 
as teamsters and general labourers. The 
sick now number one hundred and twenty. 
There are no packages at the different relief 
associations or commissions marked, “ For 
the Contrabands.” All are for the soldiers, 
and though these poor fellows have fallen 
sick, labouring for our common country, 
yet they do not receive even the crumbs 
from the soldiers’ table. The Tract Sosi- 
ety has provided spiritual food, but the sick 
there need attention which they bave not 
hitherto received. 

Washington has no noon-day prayer- 
meeting. But strangers or residents who 
enjoy an hour of social prayer should visit 
Wesley Chapel, corner of F and Fifth 
street, from eight to nine o'clock, A. M.; 
or the Lutheran church corner of Eleventh 
and H streets, from five to six o’clock, 
P.M. Here a few Christians meet to call 
upon the name of the Lord. They have 
sustained that meeting twice a day, Sun- 
days excepted, since the ‘‘great awaken- 
ing” of 1857. The meeting still lives. 
Amid the hurry and bustle of the Capital, 
it is a pleasant refuge for those who, though 
in the world, are not of it. 

The Roman Catholics of St. Aloysius 
have done one thing worthy of imitation 


| by the Protestants of the city. Govern- 


ment was about to appropriate their church, 
as it has taken others, for hospital purposes. 
The congregation said, “Give us a reason- 
able time, and we will have a building 
erected sufficient to accommodate as many 
patients as you can place in our church.” 
The time was granted, the new building 
was completed, and the house of God was 
kept sacred to Him to whose worship it 
had been consecrated. Here again we are 
constrained to say, “‘O for a heathen zeal 
in a Christian land!” 


Yours, &e. CARROLL. 


LETTER FROM THE EAST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
Mount Lesanon, Sept. 19, 1862, 

Messrs. Editors—We imagine ourselves 
very pleasantly situated in our little abode 
of four apartments, perched on one of the 
airy spurs of Lebanon, but some of my 
readers may think otherwise, before they 
finish my letter, for I must make some 
confessions as to our style of living. I 
can’t say our bread is very white, nor are 
our walls papered, our windows glazed, or 
our floors carpeted. True, we have a 
couple of rugs, but not having a great 
number of chairs, we much more frequent- 
ly sit upon them than tread upon them. 
Our household goods and chattels consist 
of the necessaries, and not of the luxuries 
of life, and it was no easy matter to get 
even these up the rugged paths leading to 
the village we had selected for our summer 
retreat. I shall not soon forget the journey 
to Suk el Gharb. 

Completely prostrated by the heat of 
Beirut, and fioding Bass’ ale all unavail- 
ing in restoring strength and vigour, we 
decided to exchange the heat, musquitoes, 
and malaria of the plains, for the cool, sweet 
air, and the sparkling spring water of Le- 
banon. No sooner decided than acted upon, 
and on a hot day in July we found ourselves 
en route for this village. Nine mules, bear- 
ing every thing necessary for housekeeping 
in a rough way, had preceded us, and wear- 
ily we followed them over the sanded plains 
and through the pine groves stretching in 
this direction from the city. At last a halt 
was propdsed at a khan on the wayside. 
But we did not choose to enter the khan, 
which was a little mud hut, sufficiently un- 
inviting in appearance; so seating ourselves 
upon the large smooth rocks in front of the 
hut, we had a nice rest, but afterwards dis- 
covered, to our dismay, that we had staid 
longer than was prudent, for the unhealthy 
night dews of this season began to descend 
some little time before we reached our des- 
tination. 

Never having been in Mount Lebanon 
before, I was wonder-struck with the. gran- 
deur and beauty of the scenery; and O how 
joyously we inhaled the bracing air as we 
got up higher and higher, and how pleas- 
ant it was to know that we had left that 
hot place, Beirut, far behind, not to return 
until the beginning of the rainy season. 
When we had completed about two-thirds 
of the journey, I gave my little donkey and 
myself another rest, and enjoyed to my 
heart’s content the view which, as we as- 
cended higher, became more beautiful and 
extended. Inthe far distance lay an ex- 
panse of sea, then the hills and plains of 
Beirut, of brown and yellow, merging into 
a sea of olive groves. Towering above this 
sea of that peculiar silvered green, which 
is a characteristic of the olive tree, were 
the terraced hills over which we had just 
passed, streaked with roads and paths, and 
sprinkled with flocks of goats and sheep. 
A steep, rugged prominence was yet before 
us, and my heart sank within me as I look- 
ed at it, for I did not know how my little 
donkey would ever take me over it, or how 
I should be able to keep my saddle. It 
was only by picturing to myself the delights 
of the mountain home we were rapidly ap- 
proaching, that I had the courage to press 
onward. 

That evening I felt repaid for all the 
fatigue I had endured. A much-loved 
missionary family would not allow us to 
go immediately into our unfurnished house, 
insisted upon having us as their guests for 
two or three days at least. Atourapproach 
lights had been hung from the arches of 
their court to guide us to their house; and 
on our arrival at the outer door, two or 
three children met us, and with joy-lit faces 
led the way to the court, where our host 
and hostess gave us a cordial: welcome. 
The evening was one of the most pleasant 
I ever spent, and in listening to the chil- 
dren’s prattle and Mrs. B———’s sweet 
music, I forgot my fatigue. | 

After spending two or three days most 
agreeably under their hospitable roof, we 
took possession of our little stone cottage, 
and greatly epjoy our frugal manner of 
living, aod our intercourse with these sim- 
ple-hearted mountaineers, many of whom 
show by their daily walk that the mission- 
aries have not laboured among them in 
vain. 

A few days ago a pic-nic was proposed, 
and I now want to give an idea to tho read- 


good housewife, and who was not. 


November J, 1862. 


ers of the Presbyterian, of what a pio- 
nic means in Mount Lebanon. The spot 
selected for the rendezvous was an hour 
distant from our village, and soon after 
breakfast a goodly number of Americans, 
English, and Arabs might be seen emerg- 
ing from this and « neighbouring village, 
and merrily wending their way over the 
hille and Zc!es of Lebanon. Mules and 
donkeys ha? een already sent to the spot, 
loaded with mysterious-lovking boxes and 
packages, which were to show who was a 
Soon, 
hill and dale became mountain and chasm, 
and I repeatedly dismounted from my don- 
key, io order to save myself from an un- 
comfortable fall, which seemed to me in- 


evitable, as I glanced at our narrow path, ° 


sometimes not wider than my two hands, 
and that too, on the sides of a steep hill, 
the path being merely a track worn in the 
polished stone. TI could but wonder at the 
fearlessness of several ladies before me, who 
did not once dismount. The fact that these 
ladies had spent many summers on Mount 
Lebanon, and had often traversed these 
narrow pathways, accounted for the extra- 
ordinary degree of coolness they displayed. 
A little further on, and we suddenly came 
upon the ain or spring near which the din- 
ner was already spread, and a tent pitched 
in a shady place. Among the company 
was a Protestant Arab family, whom we 
found cooking a kid, which had been filled 
with a richly spiced stuffing of rice. Here 
a large group were assembled, eager to see 
this famous Arab dish removed from the 
fire, and placed among the other viands, on 
the snowy cloth in front of the tent. In 
another spot, the babies of some of us ladies 
were assembled, helping to make the scene 
avery noisy one, and near by were some 
Arab dancers, doing their part towards 
adding a spice of the grotesque. Some of 
us strayed off among the fig-trees, and 
others suffered themselves to be led by the 
children to a group of Arabs who were 
selling birds of exquisite plumage—but on 


the word of command being given to seat. 


ourselves, we made no delay in obeying, 
and after thanks were given by that ex- 
cellent missionary, the Rev. Mr. Calhoun, 


our knives and forks were industriously set — 


to work. How sweet and cool the water 
was, fresh from the gurgling ain, and 
equally refreshing the mountain air, fraught 
with perfume from the sweet-scented herbs 
growing in great abundance all around. 

The ride having given each and every 
one a good appetite, we did full justice to 
the repast, and all pronounced the kid a 
success. 

Dinner over, American papers were pro- 
duced from divers coat pockets, and sadly 
and mournfully the news discussed relative 
to the distracted state of our beloved coun- 
try. After a while, however, sad looks 
gave place to laughter, with some, at least, 
and a romp was indulged in, which even 
infused a spirit of mirth into the staid-look- 
ing Moslems and Druses gathered around 
the spot, and who had been watching us 
with a great deal of curiosity. Our manner 
of eating with knives and forks seemed to 
strike them as being a very odd and useless 
custom, and I noticed they looked at the 
ladies’ crinolines with an equal degree of 
wonderment. 

I will only add that when the pio-nio 
was over, all confessed that they felt fully 
repaid for the danger and fatigue of the 
ride to Ain Hamana, and though the day 
was far spent, we were loth to turn our 
backs upon the sparkling stream which we 
had watched with so much pleasure, and 
the shady nooks where we had spent some 
of the most delicious hours of our lives. 

HapdI. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 


This Synod met in the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church, (Dr. McElroy’s,) New York, 
on Tuesday evening, October 21, and was 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. Anson 
L. Lindsley, the Moderator, from John 
xvi. 5 and 7, «But now I go wy way,” 
&c. Mr. Lindsley is the pastor of South 
Salem Church, New York. The discourse 
was avery lucid and thorough discussion 
of the proposition, «that Christ’s corporeal 
absence was necessary and advantageous 
to the Church.” 
duction, in which he contrasted the pre- 
vious dispensations with that of the present, 
the preacher proceeded to show that the 
disappearance of Christ was expedient. 
1. In order to draw the thoughts and 
affections of his disciples after him to 
heaven. 2. In order that the Holy Ghost 
might dwell in bis followers, and qualify 
them for the place in heaven he was pre- 
paring for them. 3. In order to establish 
his kingdom throughout the world. 4. In 
order to his assumption of the reins of uni- 
versal empire, and claim his reward. 2 

These topics were ably discussed, and a 
series of practical deductions drawn from 
them. Mr. Lindsley’s style is elevated 
and clear, and possesses that peculiar 
charm, in a good degree, which marked 


that of the great Mason, viz., the apt and ~ 


forcible introduction of the ipsissima verba 
of Scripture, so as to at once adorn, and 
prove eminently illustrative and sugges- 
tive. Many expressed a wish to see it in 
print, aod I understand it will probably be 
put in more permanent form. The dis- 
course was well worthy of it. But for this 
expectation, I would give a fuller syllabus 
of the sermon. 

The Rev. Dr. T. S Childs, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, was chosen Moderator, and 


the Rev. S. C. Hepburn, Temporary Clerk. : 
There was the usual amount of routine’ : 


business done at the various sessions of the 
Synod—reviewing Presbyterial Records, 


holding the usual meetings for devotion, 


and for missionary conference and prayer. 
There were many other interesting items of 
business done, of which I shall endeavour 
to give your readers a compact view. 

Oo Wednesday morning, the Rev. Dr. 
Coe made an earnest and effective address 
before the Synod in behalf of the Board of 
Church Extension. The Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Jones made an appeal, truly eloquent and 
touching, in behalf of the Fund for. the 
Relief of Aged and Infirm Ministers, and 
the Widows and Orphans of Deceased 
Ministers. It is a wonder that more is not 
done in this most lovely and tender branch 
of the Church’s benevolence. The Rev. 
Dr. Wines, Secretary of the Prison Disci- 
pline Society, also made an able and inter- 
esting statement of the objects and opera- 
tions of that Society. | 

A perplexing question has been for some 
time before this Synod, brought up by en 
overture from the Presbytery of Hudson, 
which covers a Jacteal district, in relation 
to the question whether the delivery of 
milk on the Sabbath, at the railroad depots, 


is a work of necessity, or such a violation 


of the Lord’s day as subjects those church 
members who do it, to church censure. 
The Rev. Dr. Phillips, as Chairman of a 
committee to which this subject had been 
referred at the last Synod, made a report, 
which was adopted, and is as follows: 


‘Having cousidered the subject in all ita 
bearings, the Committee report, that inasmuch 
as such transportation may be a work of ne- 
cessity and humanity, the answer to the ques- 
tion, in their judgment, must depend on the 
manner and the circumstances in which it is 


After an apposite intro-— 
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therefore, should not in iteelf call 


done, and, | 
for the exercise of discipline of the church. 


bey recommend to the Synod the adoption of 


the lowing resolution, viz: 


ant 


they must 


thankfully to enjoy all ite p 


leave it to sessions ..of 


churches, and to the enlightened conscience of 


individuals, to decide what are caees of 
bath desecration in the matter referred to.” 


The Synod spent the last half hour of 


each daily session in devotional services. 

_ The Synodical prayer-meeting was st- 
tended in the Scotch Church, on Wedoes- 
day evening. Psalmody and benediction 
by the Moderator; prayer by Dr. Shedd; 
narrative of the state of religion, by its 
writer, Rev. Mr. Freeland; prayer by the 
Rey. Mr. Bannsard; address by the Rev. 
Mr. Mershon; prayer by Dr. Lillie. 

Qn Thursday evening the Synodical 
Missiousry meeting was held, at which able 
and interesting addresses were made by Dr. 
Reokq@ell, of Brooklyn, and Dr. Morrison, 
of Northern India; psalmody by the Mode- 
Yator; prayers by Dr. Phillips, Mr. Rankin, 
and Mr. Baird. 

An interesting and protracted discussion 
Srose upon the question of the right of s 
congregation, having two or more pastors, 
to be fepresented in Presbytery and Synod 

by an equal number of ruling elders. The 
case came up upon a complaint of James 
Darrach, Esq , a ruling elder in the Brick 
church. That church has two pastors 
Drs. Spring and Shedd,) and st the meet- 
of the Presbytery of New York sent 
two ruling elders, of which Mr. Darrach 
was one; both were enrolled, but subse- 
quently a majority of the Presbytery de- 
cided that the church was entitled to but 
one representative, and also decided the 
general principle accordingly; and Mr. 
Darrach requested that if either name 
should be stricken from the roll, it might 
be his own. This was done; and Mr. Dar- 
rach brought up a complaint to Synod, and 
made a very able argument sustaining his 
complaint. Drs. Imbrie and Phillips, and 
Mr. Bannard, defended the Presbytery in 
able arguments, (considering that the Book 
and usage were both against them ) Drs. 
Krebs, Potts, Wilson, and Rice, of the 
minority of Presbytery, gave lucid argu- 
ments in support of the complaint. Dr. 
McElroy, and some other members of the 
Synod, argued ably in support of the com- 
plaint, and it was unanimously sustained, 
and the principle of a right of a congrega- 
tion to be represented by a number of 
elders equal to the number of its ministers, 
affirmed. 

Another question of some interest was 
brought before the Synod, by an overture 
from the Presbytery of Ningpo, China. 
In several cases, in which it was impossible 
to obtain the services of a minister, ruling 
elders had solemnized marriage in a Chris- 
tian way, and the optnion of the Synod was 
requested in regard to it. An interesting 
discussion arose upon this subject, in which 
various opinions were expressed. The 
Committee on Overtures had made a re- 
port discouraging such marriages, and after 
discussion, the report was recommitted to 
the Committee on Overtures, and they sub- 
sequently reported the following, which 
was adopted, viz: ‘‘That the order pre- 
scribed in the Directory for the solemniza- 
tion of marriage, should be conformed to as 
far as practicable, leaving particular emer- 
‘gencies to the discretion of the Presbyte- 
Fies.”’ 

Several cases of complaint and appeal 
were tried; and one decision of a Presby- 

“tery was corrected, in the exercise of the 
-power of review and control. 
.. A judicial case came up from the Second 
Presbytery of New ‘York, but was inter- 
rupted in the progress of trial by the sud- 
den and alarming sickness of one of the 
principal parties concerned; and at his, and 
the. t of the other parties, the com- 
‘plaints against the Presbytery were with- 
drawn, the case sent back to the Presby- 
tery, and so kindly was the spirit mani- 
‘fested on all hands, that it is pretty certain 


the whole case will be amicably adjusted. 


‘I have heard several members of Synod 
express a wish that Dr. Ktebs would write 
“Out his very lucid and satisfactory argu- 
ment upon the subject of the representation 
of collegiate churches, for publication. I 
think ‘it would be read with interest all 
over the Church. 

‘ he deliberations of this body were 
marked by much dignity, comity, and 


‘kindness, and the utmost harmony pre- 


vailed. The comparatively youthful Mod- 
‘erator presided with great suavity, dignity, 
‘and tact. 

-- "Phe sessions continued till eleven o’ clock 


‘Saturday morning, when they adjourned to 
meet in Williamsburg next October. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE WORKER’S SONG. 


With fingers nimble and swift, 
With eyes of softened light, 
A lady sat in a pleasant room, 
Plying her needle bright. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch; 
The thread flies quickly along, 
As with a clear and musical pitch, 
She sang the worker’s song. 


Work, work, work; 
I must not lay it down, 
Till these shapeless pieces of cloth 
To soldier’s garments have grown. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch; 
As my hands go fast and still, 
I love to think some little niche 
With comfort I may fill. 


And I ravel the lint so white, 

And soft as the driven snow, 
_ Morning, and noon, and night, 

Move my fingers all too slow. 

While the thoughts travel far away 
To the hospitals hot and close, 

_ Where, weary day after day, 
Are felé war's fearful woes. 


And I breathe a silent prayer 
To the Father over all, 
Who noteth with tender care 
Even a sparrow’s fall, 
That this fearful strife may cease, 
And treason for ever be crushed, 
And to holy words of peace 
The voice of war may be hushed. 


O, who with a human heart 
Can be deaf to humanity’s cry? 

Who act such unwomanly part, 
As her cheerful assistance deny? 

Stitch, stitch, stitch ; 

Roll the chorus along, 

Till from every homestead, poor and rich, 
Shall echo the Worker’s Song” 

Erie, Pennsylvania. 


THE POPE. 


The temporal power of the Pope, says an 
English paper, continues to be the grand 
theme of Italy, and we are glad to perceive 


that light is rapidly breaking on the minds of | 


the nation, who begin to view the temporal 


‘power as the bane, not only of the country, 


ut of all religion and morality. A docu- 
ment to this effect, strong as is the senti- 
ment, has actually been signed by twelve 
thousand of the Italian clergy! The fact 


. is most significant, and is a suitable answer 


to the recent ccumenical council held at 


, That whilst the Synod would 
earnestly and affectionately exhort all the 
le under their care, strictly to obeerve and 

the Sebbath day, highly to A 
the 


| absence of the Moderator. 


Rome. It is tantamount to a notice to Pio | 


Nono to pack up and prepare for his travels. 


SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 
October as seven o'clock 


P. M., and was opened with a sermon from 
Habakkak ii. 4, “The “ shall live by his 
faith,” by the Rev. A. T. McGill, D.D., in the 
This sermon was 
requested for publication, and will have, as it 
deserves, a wide circulation, and will be read 
with profit by the people of God in this our 
national crisis. 

The Rev. S. S. Sheddan, of Rahway, was 
elected Moderator, and the Rev. G. Hale, D.D., 
and the Rev. A. Gosman, Clerks. 

On Wednesday evening, at the Synodical 
Prayer-meeting, a well-written Narrative of 
the State of Religion was read by the Rev. 
J.G. Symmes, and addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. H_ I. Coe in behalf of the Boards 
of the Presbyterian Church, and by the Rev. 
V D. Reed, D.D. The Narrative will be pub- 
lished by order of Synod. The claims of the 
American Bible Suciety were represented in 
an eloquent address by the Rev. W. J. R. 
Taylor, D.D., one of the Secretaries; and the 
Rev. J. H. Jones, D.D., made an impressive 
and powerful appeal in behalf of the “Fund 
for Disabled Ministers and the Widows and 
Childen of Deceased Ministers.”’ 

The report of the Committee, appointed by 
the last Synod to visit the Third Church, 
Newark, to ascertain whether any of the 
ruling elders were unacceptable to the peo- 

le, was adopted without amendment, after a 
Fall hearing of Mr. William B. Guild, in 
reference to the case. 

The following resolutions on the state of the 
country were adopted, as well as a memorial 
to the President of the United States, peti- 
tioning for the early appointment of a day of 


fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 


Whereas, Bein deeply impressed with the 
sinfulness before God, of the present rebellion 

inst our government—with the wide-spread 
wickedness of our whole nation, which has 
brought upon us all the chastisement of civil 
war—with the necessity of that humiliation 
which the Divine judgments demand, and are 
well fitted to induce; and with the duty of 
trusting sincerely in God alone for our national 
deliverance, and fearing that our people at 
large are not duly alive to the religious aspect 
of our public troubles; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That this Synod express to all 
the people under its care, the deep and solemn 
conviction, that the armed rebellion now in 
progress against our national government, can- 
not be viewed in any other light than as a 
grievous sin against and his Church; and 
that in the present conflict of our government 
with this rebellion, there can be but two par- 
ties—the friends and the enemies of the gov- 
ernment, and, therefore, all who in any way 
sympathize with, or uphold the rebellion, are 
involved in the guilt of its great sin. 

Resolved, 2. That we regard the continuance, 
the enlarged and calamitous oo ge of our 
civil war as a solemn token of ’s righteous 
displeasure with our whole nation, and a most 
impressive admonition that we are not suitably 
humbled for the manifold heinous sins of cor- 
ruption, pride, ambition, self-confidence, for- 
getfulness of God, covetousness, Sabbath dese- 
cration, irreligion, both of rulers and people, 
and oppression, especially of the coloured race. 

Resolved, 3. That a committee be appointed 
to draft a memorial to the President of the 
United States, to be signed by the Moderator 
and Stated Clerk, requesting him to appoint an 
early day for humiliation, fasting, and prayer 

Resolved, 4. That in case the President shall 
not have previously appointed such a day, 
that this Synod hereby recommend to all its 
churches to observe the third Thursday in 
December as a day of fasting, with suitable 
public and private exercises of devout humili- 
ation and prayer, that the Lord may turn 
away his anger from our country, save the 
Union from destruction, and restore peace and 
harmony to our whole land. 

Resolved, 5. That these resolutions be read 


by the ministers of this Synod to their respec- |. 


tive congregations from the pulpit. 

Dr. Samuel J. Baird read a valuable report 
on “The Religious Training of Children .in 
the Family,” &c., which was adopted, and a 
resolution passed to overture the next General 
Assembly on the subject. 

The next meeting of is appointed to 
be held at Wilkesbarre, Pa. Be 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE, 


The Presbytery of Baltimore met at Elli- 
cotts Mills on Tuesday, October 14th, and 
closed on the 15th inst. The Rev. J. M. Pat- 
tison was elected Moderator, and Rev. R. H. 
Williams, Temporary Clerk. 

The usual Presbyterial business was trans- 
acted. The Rev. William T. P. Noble was 
dismissed, at his own request, to unite with 
the Presbytery of Newcastle. A call from 


the. Aisquith street church, for the pastoral 


services of the Rev. J. S. Stuchell, and an- 
other from the Broadway church for the pas- 
toral services of the Rev. H. L. Singleton, 
were presented, and retained in the hands of 
Presbytery until those brethren received their 
dismissal to unite with this Presbytery. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. C. 
Hantington and the church of Ellicott’s Mills 
was dissolved, and that church obtained: leave 
to supply their own pulpit until the next stated 
meeting of Presbytery. | 

The free conversation on the state of reli- 
gion showed that, in the midst of wrath, God 
still remembers mercy to Zion. Amidst the 
desolations produced by civil war, the Holy 
Spirit has not been taken away from us. The 
churches have been sustained, if not greatly 
revived, and some souls have been converted 
unto God. 

The Rev. Messrs. George P. Hays, Joseph T. 
Smith, and ruling elder Moses Hyde, the Com- 
mittee on the Minutes of General Assembly, to 
whom had been referred certain papers pre- 
sented by Rev. A. B. Cross, Rev. J. J. Gruff, 
and Rev. T. Gallaudet, reported as follows: 

Resolved, 1. That we approve of the course 


| of our delegates to the Assembly, believing 


that they made the representation for which 
they were chosen at the time of their election. 

Resolved, 2. That while this Presbytery is 
unwilling that it should be understood as 
doubting the doctrine that Governments are 
ordained of God, and that it is the duty of 
Christians to pray for their rulers, and that 
while, as at present, our residence is under it, 
it is our duty to obey, and render all proper 
allegiance to our present Government, and to 

ray that our rulers may be guided by God’s 
Spirit to that which is right and just, and by 
his grace kept from doing that which is unjust 
and sinful; yet owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances under which we are placed, we deem 
it unnecessary to make any further deliver- 
ance, especially as our ecclesiastical relations 
remain the same, and no practical benefit will 
be gained thereby. 

For this paper, the Rev. F. W. Brauns pre- 
sented as a substitute, the following: 

Resolved, That the Presbytery of Baltimore 
do hereby endorse and approve the entire 
action of the last General Assembly on the 
State of the Country; 

When the Rev. Thomas S. C. Smith moved 
that the whole subject be laid on the table, 
which was done by a vote of 19 ayes to 17 
nays. A protest against this action, sigaed 
by sixteen persons, and another signed by 
the Rev. A. B. Cross, were received by Pres- 
bytery, and ordered to be recorded; and Pres- 
bytery adjourned to meet in the Central 
Church, Baltimore, on the second Tuesday 
(11th) of November, at four 


PRESBYTERY OF PASSAIC. 


The Presbytery of Passaic met on the 7th 
of October, in the First Presbyterian church 
of Paterson, New Jersey, and was opened 
with a sermon by the last Moderator, the Rev. 
E. Harris. 

The Rev. Dr. Ogden was chosen Moderator. 
The Rev. Hugh N. Wilson, D.D., of the Clas- 
sis of New Brunswick, and the Rev. James 
H. Clark, of the Presbytery of Iowa, were 
received, on certificate and recommendation, 
into Presbytery. On Tuesday evening a ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. David Irving, 
to an attentive audience; and on Wednesday 
evening the Presbyterial prayer meeting was 
attended, and impressive addresses delivered 
by the Rev. Drs. Wilson and Craven. An 
effort was made to unite the two feeble Ger- 
man churches of Paterson, the one under the 


care of this Presbytery, the other under the 


care of the Presbytery of Newark, by we. 
ing @ committee to confer with a committee of 
the Presbytery of Newark. 

The following communication to the Presi- 


dent of the United States, presented by Dr. 
~Magie, and ordered to be signed by the Mode- 


rator and Stated Clerk, and transmitted to 
the President, was unanimously adopted: 

‘* Honoured Sir—Permit us to say, we feel a 
deep sympathy with you, as the beloved Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, in the responsibili- 
ties which rest upon you. Your course, thus 
far, justly entitles you to our confidence, and 
we remember you continually in our prayers. 


If you shall prove the happy instrument of ! 


conflict, and giving to the country a well 
founded and permanent peace, your name 
will be associated in all coming time with that 
of Washington, and other benefactors of the 
race. Still, we cannot forget that ‘our help 
is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth.’ That our cause is one of the best 
and noblest for which any people were ever 
called to expend their treasures, and lay down 
their lives, we fully believe; but this is no 
reason why we should overlook our depen- 
dence on God. We would not incur the woe 
of such as ‘trust in chariots, because they are 
many; but look not unto the Holy One of 
Israel, neither seek the Lord.’ Entertaining 
these views, we venture to suggest to you the 
appointment of a day, not far off, for special 


public prayer for the blessing of God on our 
org counsels and arms. This, we believe, 
wou 


ratify the feelings of the best people 
of the _ ety of all Christian denominations, 
and encourage the hope of a speedy and right- 
eous termination of the present fearful fratri- 
cidal strife. Our sons and brothers are in 
camps or hospitals, or on the battle-field, and 
we cheerfully give them up to the country; 
but we wish them to have an interest in their 
country’s prayers.” 

The church at Connecticut Farms was cho- 
sen as the place of the next stated meeting of 


Presbytery. 
Rosert Srreet, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF DONEGAL. 


The Presbytery of —_ met in Slate 
Ridge church, October 7th, Rev. C. W. Stew- 
art, Moderator. The Rev. Juhn Farquhar, 
Stated Clerk, being absent, on account of pro- 
tracted illness, the Rev. J. Y. Cowhick was 
elected Clerk, pro tem. 

A sermon was preached by the Rev. J. C. 
Thom, from Acts xxvi. 8:—‘‘Why should it 
be thought a thing incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead.” 

On roll being called, it was stated, as a mat- 
ter of example and interest, that although Mr. 
Farquhar, the Stated Clerk, had been a mem- 
ber of this Presbytery ever since he entered 


the ministry, this was his first absence from 


one of its regular meetings. 

The Rev. Mr. Gamble, of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, and the Rev. Mr. Williams of 
Baltimore Presbytery, being present, were in- 
vited to sit as corresponding members. 

During devotional exercise, it was stated by 
the Rev. Mr. Lane that it was just fifty-one 

ears since @ preceding meeting of Presbytery 
had been held in Slate Ridge church, and that 
not one member of that session of Presbytery 
was now living. Few could realize that the 
building in which we were met was so old. 
But this old congregation has been rejuvenated 
since their present pastor, Rev. J. D. Smith, 
has been among them, having put up a very 
fine parsonage, and remodelled the interior of 
their church. | 

A call was presented to Presbytery for the 
pastoral labours of the Rev. Robert A. Brown, 
of Carlisle Presbytery, by Columbia church, 
and placed on the docket. 

A petition was presented from the trustees 
of Caernaven church, and the following Com- 
mittee appointed to visit it—Messrs. Wallace 
and Elliott, ministers, and Buchanan, ruling 
elder. 

The free conversation on the state of reli- 
gion was deeply interesting, as showing the 
effect of the present deplurable state of the 
country in retarding the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom. | 

After the usual vote of thanks to the people 
of Slate Ridge for kindness and courtesies, 
Presbytery adjourned, to meet in Strasburg 
on the second Tuesday of April next, at two 
o’clock. J.|Y.C. 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY. 


The Committee appointed by the Presbytery 
of West Jersey to visit its churches, |and lay 
before them the present condition and the 
wants of the home missionary field, |propose 
the following times of visitation: pte 

In October.—Wednesday, the 29th, Cape 
Island; Thursday, the 30th, Cold Spring. 

In November.—W ednesday, the 5th, Swedes- 
borough; Thursday, the 6th, Woodstown; 
Friday, the 7th, Pittsgrove; Saturday, the 
8th, Deerfield; Sunday, the 9th, Bridgeton; 
Monday, the 10th, Greenwich; Tuesday, the 
llth, Cedarville; Wednesday, the 12th, Mill- 
ville; Tuesday, the 25th, Salem; Wedhesday, 
the 26th, Woodbury; Thursday, the 27th, 
Blackwoodtown; Friday, the 28th, W 
town. 

The pastors of the respective churches are 
requested to give due notice to their congrega- 
tions. ALLEN H. Brown, 

Cuaries Woop, 
Freperic R. Brace, 
Commiittee. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission beg to agknow- 
ledge the receipt of the following additional 
hospital stores, received up to October 18th, 
inclusive: 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—7 barrels from | Army 
Committee Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

East Allen, Pa.—1 box from Ladies. 

Belvidere, N. J.—4 barrels sundries; from 
Mrs. Wilson and Miss Paul. | 

Boston, Mass.—Packages to 172 inclusive. 

West Galway, N. Y.—1 box from Ladies’ 
Aid. | 

Flemington, N. J.—2 boxes from 


Aid. 
Cedarville, N. J.—2 boxes from Ladies’ Aid 


Society. 
Huntingdon, Pa.—2 boxes from 


Idiers’ 


from 


from 


e box 
for Dr. Thurshy, Sharpsburg; and one box 
without mark. 

There is still very Jarge demand for all 
kinds of hospital stores, but more especially 
for warm underclothing of all kinds. 

Direct to GeorGE H. Stuart, 


Chairman Christian Commission, 
No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 


The SULTAN of TURKEY at a FIRE. 


One of the most extensive and disastrous 
fires, says the Levant Herald, of July 9, 
that has visited Constantinople for many 
months past, broke out on Monday afternoon. 
The extreme narrowness of the streets, or 
rather alleys—which at many points were 
literally only wide enough for two persons 
to pass at a time—immensely ‘aided the pro- 
gress of the flames; and the houses being, 
owing both to their age and the long summer 
heat, as dry as tinder, the engulphment of 
the whole in the fiery flood was the work of 
almost less time than we have taken to tell 
it. Ata juncture when the barracks were 
virtually resigned as a prey to the flames, 
two figures were seen on the roof of the 
building, so near to the rolling flood of fire 
that it coruscated round them like a nimbus, 
threatening at each moment to suck one or 
both into the blazing abyss. They were 
instantly recognized as the Sultan and the 
Capitan Pacha, and the effect on the labour- 
ing crowd of soldiers, sailors, and firemen 
was absolutely electrical. In a few seconds 
the roof of the barracks was covered with 
eager combatants of the flames, and His 
Majesty was actually forced back out of the 
imminent danger into which his humane 
zeal had thus drawn him. The whole force 
of the engines was then turned on the bar- 
racks and the adjoining provision stores, 
and in less than half an hour all danger to 
this important pile of buildings was averted. 
It is no courtly exaggeration to say that His 
Majesty literally exposed himself like a 
common fireman, and largely contributed, 
by his example and his directions, to the 
ultimate reduction of the conflagration. 
The official returns of the calamity report 
352 houses, 318 shops, 2 baths, 3 schools, 
2 flour mills, 1 oil do., 3 mosques, 1 fire- 
man’s barrack, and 1 charcoal store, as 
destroyed by the fire. The sufferers from 
the calamity are for the present camped in 
the Petit Champs, in tents provided by the 
government, by which, also, supplies of food 
and other necessaries have been furnished, 
by the Sultan’s orders. 


conducting us safely through this terrible 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


WAR NEWS. 


Nothing very decisive has occurred during 
the past week. Indications are given of an 
advance of the Potomac army into Virginia. 

According to the best accounts, the advance 
of the army of the Potomac cumienced on 
the 26th alt., at Berlin. General Pleasanton’s 
cavalry took the lead, and proceeded to 
Lovetteville, driving out the rebel pickets. 
The people received the troops with enthusi- 
asm. Without stopping, the cavalry moved 
on in the direction of Leesburg, where a fight 
may be expected. General Burnside’s corps 
crossed immediately after, and it is expected 
that the whole army will have crossed by Mon- 
day night. The latest dispatches from the army 
of the Puotumac do not record any further 
movement. General Burnside is being hea- 
vily reinforced. This movement brings the 
left wing of the army in direct line with the 
centre and right, and threatens the rebel 
flank at Winchester, and their communica- 
tions by Front Royal. No firing was heard 
on the front, and all is quiet. Leesburg is 
reported occupied by General Pleasanton with 
cavalry and artillery. The entire rebel army 
is believed to have fallen back behind Win- 
chester. That they have deserted the line of 
the Potomac is an established fact. News 
from General McClellan’s headquarters says 


ville, within a few hours’ march of the rebel 
Longstreet’s command. 

The recommendation of the rebel Governor 
Letcher, to destroy the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, has been carried ont to the full 
extent, fram Harper’s Ferry to a distance of 
ten or twelve miles beyond Martinsburg. 
The entire track has been taken up between 
Harper’s Ferry and Martinsburg, and the 
rails carried off towards Winchester. Beyond 
Martinsburg fires have been seen at night 
along the track of the road, indicating that 
the ties have been taken up and burned, as 
well as all the water stations and other pro- 
perty. This is espevially the case at the foot 
of North Mountain, from whence the rails are 
also said to have been carried off. It is also 
reported that they are filling up Paxton’s Cut, 
by blowing up the rocks, and burying the 
rails with many tons of stone and earth. 
Numerous bridges along this portion of the 
road have also been destroyed. 

The number of sick, wounded, convalescent, 
and paroled soldiers in and about Washing- 
ton is 34,440. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville, October 25.—A detachment sent 
out by Colonel Bruce, from Bowling Green, 
attacked Morgan’s forces at Morgantown, 
yesterday, capturing sixteen prisoners, where- 
upon Morgan’s men retreated towards Roches- 
ter, where they were joined by Woodward and 
Johnson. Previous to their making this junc- 
tion, Colonel Shackleford, with his forces, had 
a fight with another band of Morgan’s guerillas, 
and captured twenty-seven prisoners. No 
further information has been received from 
Buell or Bragg’s forces. Generals Buell and 
Rousseau arrived here yesterday. The rebel 
armies of Bragg and Kirby Smith have es- 
caped from Kentucky, with all their baggage, 
and our forces have been withdrawn from pur- 
sult. 

Washington, October 24.—General Buell 
has been relieved from the command of the 
Union army in Kentucky, and General Rosen- 
crans ordered to the position. 

Louisville, Ky., Oct. 26.—Colonel Edward 
McCook, acting Brigadier-General, with five 
hundred cavalry, left Crab Orchard on Thurs- 
day morning, and encountered several bands 
of Morgan’s and Isett’s cavalry, at Paint 
Lick and Big Hill, killing four or five, taking 
their telegraph operator and apparatus, with 
thirty-three prisoners and thirty wagons, 
partly loaded. The remainder of the rebels 
went towards Mount Vernon. Colonel McCook 
had two horses shot under him. At Rich- 
mond our forces captured two hundred sick 
and wounded rebels, whom they paroled. All 
reports of disobedience of orders by Generals 
McCook or Rousseau, or of their having been 
arrested, are absolutely false. | 


TENNESSEE. 

Washington, October 24.—The following 
dispatch was received at headquarters this 
morning: 

7 “ Jackson, Tenn., Oct. 24. 

“* Major-General H. W. Halleck, Generat-in- 
Chief U. S. A.—A dispatch just in, says our 
cavalry, under Major Mudd, ran into Hay- 
wood’s Partizan Rangers, seven miles west of 
Brownsville, killed one captain, captured 
about forty prisoners, sixty horses and mules, 
and a wagon load of arms, and completely 
broke up the party. I will send the prisoners 
to Alton. . S. Grant, 
Major-General Commanding.” 

Louisville, Oclober 22.—On Sunday the 
rebel General Forest, with a considerable 
force of rebel cavalry, commenced crossing 
the Cumberland river. His advance, 1000 
strong, encamped on the Gallatin Pike, seven 
miles north of Nashville. General Negley 
immediately dispatched Colonel Miller with a 
detachment to intercept them. The rebels 
were attacked on Monday at daylight, and 
driven in great confusion across the Cumber- 
land river. But few were killed or wounded, 
but a number of the rebels, including a colo- 
nel, were captured. The 78th Pennsylvania 
regiment behaved very handsomely. 

A Union force of 200 beat a party of 800 
rebels at Waverly, Tennessee, and not far 
from Fort Donelson, on Thursday of last 
week. 

Cairo, October 28.—Colonel Stewart, with a 
detachment of the 55th Illinois, made a recon- 
noissance of the country back of Memphis, a 
few days sincg, and broke up a camp of 
guerillas, who retreated across the Wolf river, 
burning the bridge behind them. Stewart 
crossed, however, killing two of the guerillas, 
captured a number, and also destroyed ten 
plantations of secession sympathizers in that 
vicinity. Cvlonel Morrison’s cavalry had also 
made a-very successful raid into the adjvining 
country, breaking up five or six guerilla 
camps. 

A force of 1000 rebel cavalry, believed to 
be the advance guard of the rebel army, have 
taken possession of a point on the Memphis 
and Charleston railroad, nine miles from the 
former city. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Fortress Monroe, Oct. 23.—The steamer 
Guide arrived here this afternoon from New- 
bern, with dates of the 22d, and immediately 
left for Baltimore. She reports that the gun- 
boat Ellis, of the Newbern squadron, Lieuten- 
ant W. D. Cushing commanding, captured the 
British schooner Adelaide, of Halifax, on the 
19th, in New Topsail Inlet, twelve miles from 
Wilmington, while attempting to run the 
blockade with a cargo of cotton and turpentine. 
The vessel being aground, it was necessary to 
destroy the vessel and cargo. The people at 
Wilmington, North Carolina, are dying of 
yellow fever faster than coffins can be made to 
contain them. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


From rebel sources we have the following: 
‘Savannah, Ga., Oct. 23.—To- General S 
Cooper.—The Abolitionists attacked in force 
Pocotaligo and Coosawatchie yesterday. They 
were gallantly repulsed to their gunboats, at 
Markey’s Point and Bee’s Creek Landing, by 
Colonel W.S. Walker, commanding the troops 
sent from here. The enemy had come in thir- 
teen transports and gunboats. The Charleston 
Railroad is uninjured. The Abolitionists left 
their dead and wounded on the field. Our 
cavalry are in hot pursuit. 
G. T. BeavREeGARD, 
General Commanding.” 


A later account from our own forces state 
that Beauregard was beaten in two battles, 
and that our troops only retired upon the 
arrival of heavy rebel reinforcements. The 
‘object of the expedition, to break up the 
railroad between Charleston and Savannah, 
failed, however, although much valuable in- 
formation of the geography of the country was 


obtained. 
TEXAS. 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—A special dispatch from 
Memphis says that the Houston Telegraph 
extra, of the 4th ult., confirms the evacuation 
of Galveston, and says that the Union com- 
mander notified the people that four days 
would be allowed for the women and chil- 
dren to leave the city. On the evening of the 
last day the rebel troops commenced evacu- 
ating the city, and much confusion prevailed. 
The city was occupied by the Union truops on 


the 6th. 

ARKANSAS. 

GENERAL SCHOFIELD DEFEATS THE REBELS IN 
ARKANSAS. 


Washington, Oct. 25.—The following was 
received at the headquarters of the army to- 


day: 
Sr. Louis, Mo., October 24, 1862. 
To Major-General Halleck, General-in- Chief: 
—Our arms are entirely successful against 
North-west Arkansas. Gen. Schofield, find- 
ing that the enemy had camped at Pea Ridge, 
sent General Blunt, with the first division, 
westward, and moved towards Huntsville 
with the rest of his forces. General Blunt, 
by making a hard night’s march, reached, and 
| attacked the rebel force at Maysville, near 


| the north-west corner of Arkansas, at seven 


o’clock, A. M., on the 22d inet. The enemy 


that Pleasanton’s advance guard is at Purcell“ 


was under cover, estimated at some 5€00 to 
7000 strong. The engagement lasted about 
an hour, and resulted in the total rout of the 
enemy, with the loss of all his artillery, a 
battery of six-pounders, a large number of 
horses, and a portion of their transportation, 
camp, and garrison equipage. Our cavalry 
and light howitzers were still in pursuit of 
the scattered forces. When the messenger 
left, our loss was small. General Schofield 
as the rebels through Maysville, and 

yond [Luntsville. Coming cluse upon him, 
the enemy fled precipitately beyond the Bos- 
ton mountain. All the organized rebel forces 
of the West have thus been driven back to the 
valley of the Arkansas river, and the Army of 
the Frontier bas gallantly and successfully 
accomplished its mission. 

S. R. Curtis, 
Major-General Commanding. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anotger Report or Evropean INTERVEN- 
Tion.—The New York Express, of October 27, 
professes to have reliable information, from 
semi official circles in Europe, that England 
and France have decided upon the recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy, if the joint 
offers of mediation, and an armistice for four 
or six months, to be proposed to Mr. Seward, 
are not accepted. They fear a slave insur- 

ction, says the Express, after the lst of 
January, and it is to afford their own citizens 
residing there ample protection under the 
eyes of their regularly appointed agents, that 
England and France will claim the necessit 
of recognizing the new Confederacy. [ As this 
is found only in the New York Express, it is 
considered very doubtful, and yet the selfish 
and unscrupulous Ministry of England may 
spring such a policy on us at any moment. } 


Tae Surrenper or Harper’s Ferry.—The 
citizens of Charlestown, Virginia, say that 
some one got a good round sum of gold for 
the surrender of Hirper’s Ferry. The rebel 
officers at daylight, before the fight took place, 
stated that the place had to be surrendered, as 
it was the only outlet from Maryland. Gene- 
ral Longstreet sent a letter to General Jackson, 
stating that he was cooped up in Maryland, 
and had no way of getting out, and hence the 
surrender of the Ferry. The farmers had 
their wagons ready at daylight on the morning 
of the surrender, outside of our lines, antici- 
pating the arrival of the white flag, and, at 
one time, became very impatient at its delay, 
they were so anxious to secure the stores. 
Treachery was the cause of the rebel army not 
being annihilated. This the residents of 
Charlestown make no hesitation in stating. 

The military Court of Inquiry, in sessivun at 
Harper’s Ferry, has concluded its labours in 
the investigation of the circumstances attend- 
ing the late surrender of Harper’s Ferry, and 
sent to the proper authorities a sealed report 
of the facts involved. This report and its 
conclusions have not transpired. | 


Gcclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Elias N. Crane has transferred 
his relation from the Presbytery of Elizabeth- 
town to the Presbytery of Nassau, and has 
been appointed chaplain of the First Sena- 
torial Regiment, New York State Volunteers. 

The Rev. J. K. Kost, of Kenton, Ohio, has 
received and accepted the appointment of 
chaplain to the 45th Regiment of Ohio Vulun- 
teers, now in Kentucky. Cvrrespondents will 
please notice the change. San 

The Rev. Thomas Stevenson has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the 6:h Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Reserves, and has departed for his 
field of labour, now in the army of the Puto- 
mac. 

The post office address of the Rev. T. G. 
Wall is changed from Philadelphia to Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Foreign Items. 


ReELIaious CoNnDITION oF TAHITI.—A 
letter from a correspondent at Tahiti sup- 
plies us with an interesting account of the 
religious condition of that Island. The 
moderate tone of the writer with respect to 
the French government is a complete guar- 
anty for his impartiality, and we thus see 
the difficulties with which the Protestant 
congregations have had to contend. The 
Imperial government does not appear dis- 


posed to deal unfairly with the Protestants; 


but the underlings do their best to instil 
the idea that Protestantism is another name 
for English leanings; that the Romanists 
alone are loyal subjects to France. Not- 
withstanding, it is cheering to find that the 
number of communicants in the Protestant 
churches are as great as ever, and that the 
Week of Prayer, which was observed with 
as much fervour in that distant island of the 
sea as in any part of England, has been fol- 
lewed by aremarkable revival, and a willing- 
ness among the young to come forward and 
dedicate themselves to the Lord. The 
prayers of all Christians are much needed 
for that sorely-tried people.—Lvangelical 
Christendom. 


Numismatic Discovery.—A man named 
Dervisch Cadri-Mehemet, residing in the 
village of Gerger-Ali, situated in the Sand- 
jak of Mossoul, while recently making some 
repairs around his house, found an antique 
vase, containing about two hundred coins, 
some dating back to the period of the 
Roman Empire, and others to the time of 
the Seleucides. They have been sent to 
Bagdad, whence they will be forwarded to 
the Porte. 


Tae Ex-Kine or NApPLes PRESSED FoR 
Money.—A letter from Rome, of Septem- 
ber 23, in the Temps, says:—‘‘It really 
must be true that the King of Naples is 
pressed for money. He has again been 
selling something. M. Bermudez de Cas- 
tro, the Spanish Ambassador, or more pro- 
bably the Spanish Government in his name, 
has just purchased from the ex-King the 
little Farnese Palace—the Farnesina— 
which contains Raphael’s famous “Triumph 
of Galatea,’ and the Pscyhe. This palace, 
on the banks of the Tiber, is in a damp and 
dilapidated state. M. B. de Castro intends 
to render it habitable. He will restore 
several frescoes, but has taken an oath that 
neither the Galatea nor the Psyche shall be 
touched. In Italy they are much more 
distrustful of picture-cleaners than is, alas! 
the case in Paris.” 


Tue Fast or THE JEws.—At sunset on 


Friday evening the great fast of the Jews, 
known in their calendar as the Day of 
Atonement, commenced, and continued un- 
til sunset on Saturday evening, during which 
time the people of that religion suspend all 
business, totally abstaining from either eat- 
ing or drinking, (uoless in cases of sick- 
ness,) and devote the day to solemn prayer 
and thanksgiving in their synagogues. The 
fast is followed bya day of rejoicing, which 
is observed as a great festival. | 


Tae Armstrona Gun.—The Armstrong 
guns tested at Woolwich have met with 
some serious reverses, by the bursting of 
no less than three of the 100-pounders dur- 
ing proof, at the butt, yesterday and the 
preceding day.—London Times. 


Gun Cotron.—lIt is affirmed, says the 
Austrian Gazette, that the ‘manufacture of 
gun cotton is abolished in Austria. This 
fact confirms the report that a proposal had 
been made in high quarters to abandon the 
use of gun cotton for the service of the 
army, and to transform the artillery con- 
structed for its use into ordinary guns. 


THe SpreaD OF RATIONALISM.—The 
Daily Telegraph quotes a paragraph from 
‘6a weekly paper,” stating that the Bishop 
of Natal is the Bishop alluded to as about 
to publish a book as sceptical as the Essays 
and Reviews. 


CrRINOLINe IN MADAGASCAR —The mis- 
sion of M. Lambert to Madagascar figures 
among the principal items. The Court 
dresses which the Emperor and Empress 
seot Radama and his daughters, have cre- 
ated a great sensation in the capital of that 
island. The joy of the Princesses knew no 
bounds when the trunks were opened con- 
taining the crimson trains and skirts resplen- 
dent with embroidery, which her Imperial 
Majesty sent, to give them some idea of the 
attire of European ladies. The crinolines, 
which were of Thompson's most ingenious! y- 


contrived shape, and capable of expanding 
in circumference far beyond the ordin 

limits of those worn in France or England, 
are objects of universal admiration among 
all the Malgache ladies who have been able 
to see them. A French officer says that 
one of Radama’s daughters has decided on 
wearing “the cage” she received from Paris 
over, instead of beneath, her skirts. Her 
swarthy Highness thinks that the mechanism 
is too complex to be concealed, and the 
whole thing too pretty and too wonderful 
rd to be displayed.— Paris Corr. London 

tar. 


Serr EMANCIPATION IN Russ1a.—The 
good effects of the emaucipation of the 
serfs, in an economical point of view, says 
the Nord, begin to be already felt in Rus- 
sia. At the fair at Nigni, the commercial 
barometer of the empire, the sale of objects 
for the use of the popular classes was very 
considerable, being an evident sign of pros- 
perity and improvement among the emanci- 
pated serfs. Also, the taxes have been 
all paid up, a thing never known before. 


A Kyowina Horsg.—A curious case 
came before the Worship street Police Court, 
London, recently. A chestnut gelding was 
stolen from Hackney Marshes, and the thief 
accidentally led the animal past his master’s 
house in Old Ford, Bow. As he passed, 
the animal neighed, and the owner, with 
whom the horse was a favourite, recognized 
the neigh, and looking out of his bed-room 
window, saw his gelding being led along the 
street. He shouted to some passers-by, and 
the horse was secured. The thief was com- 
mitted for trial. 


AN EpipeMic —We hear that a disease, 
somewhat similar to erysipelas, has been 
prevalent in the metropolis, and some of 
the southern counties of England. It at- 
tacks the head—principally among females 
—causing great irritation of the skin, and 
rendering it necessary to cut the hair short, 
in order to prevent positive eruption. To 
such extent has this been the case, that in 
some districts shortly cut hair is so general 
as almost to seem to be a fushion.— Bath 
and Cheltenham Guzette. 


THE PoPULATION oF ITALY.—The ad- 
ministrative statistics of the new kingdom 
of Italy have appeared this year at Turin, 
for the first time. They give as the total 
population of the monarchy, 21,728,529 in- 
habitants, composed as follows :—Piedmont 
and Lombardy, 7,106,696; Emilia, the 
Marches, and Umbria, 3,522,904; Tus- 
cany, 1,815,243; and the kingdom of Na- 
ples, 9,283,686. The cities containing 
more than 100,000 inhabitants are—Na- 
ples, 417,000; Milan, 220,000; Palermo, 
186 000; Turin, 180,000; Genoa, 120,000; 
and Florence, 115,000. Messina possesses 
94,000; Leghorn, 80,000; and Bologna, 
75,000. 


General Items. 


Just PUNISHMENT —The Levant (Con- 
stantinople) Herald says that the Porte has 
notified Mr Edward Joy Morris, the Ame- 
rican Minister to Turkey, that the firman, 
ordering the execution of Achmet, one of 
the assassins of the Rev. Mr. Coffin, has 
been sent to Adana With respect to the 
other assassin, Hafil, who has been also 
condemned to death, the Caimakam of 
Payas has pledged himself to deliver him 
to the government within the interval of 
three months. | 7 


PROTESTANTISM IN Paris —It is plea- 
sant to find that the cause of Protestantism 
increases. The fact is so palpable, that it 
has forced itself upon the notice of the 
Municipal Council of Paris—not the most 
quick-sighted body, we may be sure, to dis- 
cover the growth of reformed opinions; and 
they have resolved to erect a new Protest- 
ant church in the city, as a part of their 
national duty.— Evangelical Christendom. 


A PotyaLot —The sacred lan- 
guage of Kussia is Greek, her polite lan- 
guage French, her vulgar tongue a com- 
pound of Greek, Latin, German, French, 
and Sclavonian. Her literati are Germans; 
her mechanics and her merchants, to a great 
extent, French and British; and her bravest 
officers have always been Poles, Cossacks, 
and British. 


FAINT Praise.—An old Scotch divine . 


was often obliged to avail himself of the aid 
of probationers. One day a young man, 
quite vain of his oratorical accomplishments, 


officiated, and on descending from the desk, | 


was met by the elder with extended hands, 
and expecting high praise, he said, ‘‘ No 
compliments, I pray.” ‘Na, na, na,” said 
the parson, “‘noo-a-days I’m glad o’ ony 

Rare Booxs.—At a recent sale in London, 
The Fayt of Arms and Chyvalry, printed by 
Caxton, 1489, brought £255; Cicero de Offciis, 
printed by Faust, 1165, £145; Dante, Divina 
Commedia, mauuscript, on vellum, £105; Juse- 
phus de Bello Judaico, on vellum, manuscript, 
from the library of Pope Leo X., £200; Ovide, 


Epistres des Dames Illustrees, magaificent | would pay, a visit to the Emperor Napoleon. 


manuscript, on vellum, with twenty exquisite 
portraits, executed for Anne of Brittany, £530. 


Momestic Hews. 


GOVERNMENT CoTton.—The entire cot- 
ton crop from the Carolina Sea Islands this 
season, raised by the contrabands, is esti- 
mated at not less than 3500 bales. This 
has been grown, and will be gathered under 
the direction of the government. A small 
portion only will be ginned on the spot. 
Last season the amount of government 
cotton was 2000 bales, which sold for 
$600,000. What it cost the government 
to produce this amount is not stated. 

CoriosiTiges of THE Drart.—The freaks of 
the draft are innumerable. It took all hands 
in Burgess’s wholesale grocery, including 


both the proprietors; both the Johnsons, the 


firm of Johnson & Brothers, grocers, their 
book keeper and olerks; Dr. Strong and Mr. 
Starr, of Strong’s drug store. It went into 
the legal fraternity strong, and in many 
instances two out of three in firms and 
families were drawn. Mrs. Foot, of Mill 
Creek, is left alone, all of her sons, three in 
number, having been drawn.— Erie 

When the draft was made for Tamaqua, all 
the lawyers in the place but one were drawn. 
Among them is George H. McCabe. Esq., who 
was a candidate last year for President Judge 
of this district, and James Ryan, Judge elect. 
J. J. Conner, a heavy coal operator of Ash- 
land, and Mr. Jacob G. Gensel, a candidate at 
the recent election for County Commissioner, 
were also drafted. Some of the most promi- 
nent business men of Pinegrove were also 
drawn.— Miners’ Journal. 


Tae Suir or tHe Grrarp HEIRs AGAINST THE 
City or PattapeLpai1a.—Last June the long 
pending Girard lawsuit was decided in the 


Court of Schuylkill county. The plaintiffs in | 


an action of ejectment against the city were 
fifteen of Girard’s heirs. The matter in dis- 
pute was 14,000 acres of coal lands, of im- 
mense value, situated in Schuylkill county. 
The verdict was for the heirs. The City Soli- 
citor of Philadelphia has taken a writ of error 
to the Supreme Court, where, in the last re- 
sort, the case will be again tried in next 
February, and the final decision pronounced. 
The 14,000 acres of coal lands have been 
leased by the city in such a way that, should 
the result be favourable to the public, $200,000 
annually will accrue from them by the year 
1863, in the district where the property lies. 


Errect or THe Times upon City Rea Es- 
TATE.—Since the commencement of the war, 
real estate in Philadelphia and the suburbs, 
soups the Inquirer,) has been but slightly af- 
ected. The remarkably high price of stocks 
decreases the interest of money invested in 
them, and real estate, yielding quite as much 
in the way of per cen 
secure aod less fluctuating investment, is pre- 
ferred. Rents are much higher, frequently to 
the amount of twenty-five per cent., than they 
were at this period last year, but within the 
interval, the decrease from the rates in flour- 
ishing times has been, in some parts of the 
city, extraordinary. Rents of several stores in 
Market street have fallen from $19,000 and 


6, besides being a more | 


Houses to let are extramely scarce, excepting 
in the northern and north-western part of the 
city, where building has been extensively car- 
ried on, and the supply is abundant. 
Fricutron Accipent on Mrsstssirrr 
Centrat Rattroap.—Chi Oct. 26—-A 
frigntful accident oceurred on the Mississippi 


Central Railroad, below Duckhill Station, last | 


Sunday, by the collision of two trains. Thirt 
persons were killed, and nearly fifty eeemiek 
many of them mortally. The greater portion 
of them were soldiers. The accident was the 
result of carelessness. 


Conrtacration 1n St. Lovis.—St. Louis, 
Mo., Monday, October 27, 1862 —One of the 
most serious disasters that has visited our 
river marine for many years, occurred to-day. 
About noon a fire was discovered in the hold 
of the steamer H. D. Bacon, unloading hem 
at the foot of Locuststreet. The flames spre 
with great rapidity, creating alarm and com- 
motion among the adjacent steamers, and be- 
fore they could be removed the MoGill, A. 
McDowell, Estelle, and W. H. Russell were 
wrapped in flames and destroyed, together 
with their contents; about 600 bales of hemp, 
100 bales of cotton, and large quantities of 
miscellaneous freight piled on the levee were 
also consumed. Loss estimated at $150,000. 


Expiosion or a Locomorivs.—New York, 
October 26.—A locomotive exploded at the 


Jersey City station of the Erie Railroad last 


night, killing five men and injuring two, but 
not seriously. They were all employees of 
the road. The — was completely de- 
stroyed, and some platform cars standing near 
were damaged. 


A Waccisa Caprain.—The captain of the 
American ship Muntmorenci, which was over- 
hauled by the Sumter, ransomed his vessel by 

iving a bond for $20,000, “‘payable to the 

resident of the Southern Ceadodana thirty 
days after peace is declared.” It is like the 
traveller, stopped by a highwayman, who told 
the thief he had no money, but he woyld give 
his note for thirty days. 


VatuaBLe Cat.—For some days last week, 
ag the New Bedford Mercury, the servant in 
& family in this city discovered each morning, 
at the back door of the house, a number of 
apples. She was puzzled to account for the 
circumstance, until a neighbour discovered 
a cat bringing an apple by the stem, and de- 
positing it at the door, and then going away 
and repeating the operation. On Saturday 
morning, the Major, who is the owner of the 
animal, invaluable as a purrveyor, discovered 
thirteen pears and an apple, the result of the 
previous night’s foraging of puss. Of strict 
integrity, our friend investigated the case, 
and found that his cat, though regardless of 
the rights of property, was an excellent judge 
of pears and apples, having selected her plun- 
der from the grounds of Mr. Thomas A. 
Green, who has had rare success in the cul- 
ture of fine fruit. The Major has made us in 
&® manner particeps criminis, by our accept- 
ance of the spoils, and so we tell the whole 
story. We learn that the cat is not for sale. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


By the steamers Kangaroo and Australasian we 


have our latest foreign advices. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Kangaroo brings the report of a speech by 
Mr. Gladstone at the Newcastle banquet, in which 
is this paragraph: 

“Mr. Gladstone then referred to the war in 
America. The slaves would be better off if the 
States were separated, as on the basis of union the 
laws against the slaves were enforced by the 
whole power of the Federal united government. 
Our neutrality had been more against the South 
than the North. We ought to judge tenderly of the 
North. It has never drunk the cup of bitter- 
ness, and it exaggerates its feelings. Let us bear 
with them. Let us not forget the reception they 
gave the Prince of Wales. It was a proof of the 
settled goodwill of America to England. There 
can be no doubt that Jefferson Davis has made a 
nation of the South. Mr. Gladstone treated the 
South’s as a successful cause.” [The announce- 
ment caused great sensation. | 

As Mr. Gladstone is one of the Cabinet, this 
utterance is exultingly commented on by the Eng- 
lish press, as an indication of the early recogni- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy by the British 
Government. The Australasian, which brings two 
days later news, furnishes the following: 

The question of the recognition of the rebel gov- 
ernment continued to attract considerable attention. 
It was asserted that the English government had 
announced its intention of continuing a strict neu- 
trality. The journals continue to comment on 
President Lincoln’s emancipation — proclamation. 
The London Daily News thinks it has spoken too 
disparagingly of the measure, and believes it may 
do better service than was at first supposed. The 
London Telegraph anticipates that the action of the 
political parties in the North will not result in an- 
archy, but will enable it to rid itself of the present 
troubles. The North is rousing itself to snatch the 
conduct of affairs from those whose incapacity has 
done a work of treason. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris journals comment on the Maryland 
campaigns. The Constitutionnel does not regard it 
as decidedly disastrous to the rebels, whose sole 
aim it was to capture Harper's Ferry, in which 
they succeeded. The Moniteur says the advantage 
remained indisputably with McClellan. 


ITALY. . 

Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clothilde had 
arrived at Naples. The Pope had left Rome for 
Castle Gondolfo, after having visited the ex-king 
of Naples. The royal amnesty had been notified 
to Garibaldi. His first impulse was to return to 
Caprera, but it is said he had accepted an invita 
tion to the villa of one of his friends near Naples. 
There were reports that Ratazzi had paid, or 
The 
ex Queen of Naples had retired for a time to the 
Ursuline Convent of Augsburg. 

London, October 12. Advices from Italy say that 
Garibaldi is about to issue another manifesto, de- 
claring that he will still endeavour to carry out his 
project of taking Rome. 


PORTUGAL. 

The marriage of the King to the Princess Maria 
Pia took place at Lisbon on the 6th ult.,amid great 
rejoicing. The royal pair afterward drove around 
the city, and were received with much enthu- 
siasm. 

PRUSSIA. 

The Chambers were still engaged upon the 
question of the Budget, and the government pro- 
gramme in the matter. 


RUSSIA. 


An ukase of the Emperor, issued in connection 
with the great national celebration of Novogorod, 
stays the action of all sentences of confiscation 
against Poles from 1831 to the present time; but 
the decree is only applicable in cases where the 
government has neglected or forgotten to sell 
property confiscated thirty years. A decree orders 
a@ partial conscription in Poland for 1863. 


TURKEY. 

The Mosque property is to be secularized. It is 
expected that this proceeding will give a gain to 
the revenue of fifteen million dollars. 

MEXICO. 


The last accounts from Vera Cruz, received in 
Havana, mention the arrival in the former place 
of a Spaniard, proceeding from Mexico city, who 
brings accounts of the enthusiasm displayed in 
the capital and other places to resist the French 
invasion. Several forts have been built, and every 
one in the city of Mexico has been obliged to 
take up arms. According to accounts received 
from Vera Cruz, Generals Uraga and Comonfort 
were expected in the capital, and it was publicly 
reported that General Ortega, who had been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief on the death of 
Zaragoza, would be relieved of his office. The 
last mentioned Mexican General, who held the 
supreme command of the Mexican army, died of 
typhus fever on the 9th of last month. Ber- 
riozaral, Comonfort, and Doblado, were said to be 
likewise sick. 


Married. 


On the 2lst of October, by the Rev. J. D. Rear- 


don, in Northumberland, Mr. Josepn C. VANDE- 
venwper to Miss Harriet E. Gossuer, both of Nor- 


thumberland county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 9th of October, at Chestnut Grove 
Church, by the Rev. B. F. — Mr. Eowis 
Jessop to Miss Sue, second daughter of CHAaRLes 
s. and Sarag Harte, both of timore county, 
Maryland. 

On Tuesday, October 21st, by the Rev. A. M. 
Lowry, Mr. Joan Kueinpiersst to Miss Anna M. 


_ Stein, both of Port Carbon, Pennsylvania. 


On the 2lst of October, by the Rev. William H. 
Cooke, Mr. Caarugs E. Ransom, of Owego, New 
York, to Miss Gsorotz Axpersos, of Port Deposit, 
Maryland. 

On the 21st of October, by the Rev. J. McNair, 
assisted by the Rev. Mr. S. Studdiford, Mr. Ep- 
warp V. Parry to Miss Euma Servis, both of 
Clinton, New Jersey. 

On the 23d of October, in Martinsville, Ohio, f 
the Rev. James D. Fitzgerald, Mr. Wittiam 
Srainaer to Miss Avztra E. Horton. 


At North Madison, Connecticut, on Thureday, | 


$12,000, to $2900 and $3000 per annum. October 23d, by the Rev. Samuel Howe, the Rev. 


| Honacs G. of Bridge 


Mr. Joun B 


ter of the 


to Exvina, only 
officiating minister. 

In Princeton, New J the 32d of Octo- 
ber, by the Rev. Donald McLaren, the Rev. 6. 


Baraap Dor, of Monticello, New York. to Mies 
W. Green, daughter of tho late Professor 
Jacob Green. 

Oo the 15th of Uctober, by the Rev. J. H 
Lownazury, of Toledo. 
io, to Miss Satire J., daughter of ALRXARDER 
Kina, Esq., of Rural Felicity, near Cumberlend, 
Maryland. 

At Rhinebeck, New York, on the 23d of 


tember, by the Rev. H. R. Timlow, Haway 
TaYtor, to Nevis Gragan, daughter of the 
late Dr. F. A. Ewine, of Trenton, New Jersey. 


At Lewes, Delaware, on Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 7, by the Kev. G. H. Nimmo, Mr. Epwarp 
Russert to Miss Many S. Drarer, daughter of 
the late Alexander Draper. 


Obituary. 


[4M Obituaries over three lines to be pai in advance 
five cents for every line, nine words is kine} 


Died, at Wilmington. Dela October 7 
ALEXANDER PRINGLE, aged sixty-nine ioe 
Died, in Middletown, Pennsylvani Tues- 
day, October l4th, Miss SARAH JANE, aun hter 
of ELISHA G. and CATHARINE MoCAMMON, 
aged twenty two years. 

Died, at St. Georges, Delaware, October 19th 
KATIE 8. SUTTON, daughter of the late Dr. L. 
N. and Susan G. Sutton, aged three years and 
nine months. 


Died, in Upper Strasburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
of Mrs. ISABELLA- MARSHALL, 
in the ninetieth year of her age. 

Died, at the residence of his brother-in-law, 
on Tuesday, the 16th of September, WILLI 
SPITTAL, late of New York. : 


MAGGIE E., only daughter of Captain WIL- 
LIAM D. and MARTHA DIXON, departed this 
life on the 18th of October, in St. Thomas, Penn- 
sylvania, aged 3 years 11 months and 32 days. 
Maggie was a sprightly, interesting child, beloved _ 
of all who knew her; but death, with ruthless 
has plucked the fairest flower—plucked it, too, 
before rightly blown. God's will be done. It 
lives to unfold its unfading beauties in a world of 
glory. What a comfort to sorrew-stricken hearts, 
that, in the amplitude of redeemipg mercy, pro- 
vision has been made for “ tle children.” 
“Suffer them,” says Christ, “to come unto me;’” 
“of such is the kingdom of heaven.” May those 
who have been bereaved be led by his grace to 
seek those holier scenes aud more enduring aseo- 
ciations, where “Christ sitteth at the right hand 
of God.” J.D. 


Hotices. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore stands adjourned to meet in 
the basement of the Central Church, Baltimore, 
on Tuesday, the 11th of November, at four o’clock, 
R. C. Gatsraitn, Stated Clerk. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Broad Street above Chestnut, Phi ia.—The 
usual monthly Sabbath evening service will be 
held to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening. the 2d inst., 
commencing at Aalf-past seven o'clock. 


PENN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Tenth 
Street below Girard Avenue, Philadelphia.—The 
congregation of the Penn Presbyterian Church 
having invited Rev. G. W. Musgrave, D.D., LL.D., 
to supply their pulpit, and he having, with the 
approval of Presbytery, accepted the same, divine 
service may be expected in said church every 
Sabbath morning at half past ten o’clock, and in 
the evening at half-past seven o’clock; and also a 
lecture on Wednesday evenings at a quarter to 
eight o’clock, By order of Sessiun. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER. 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families, 


THE CORTLAND SAUNDERS CADETS.— 
We, the Cadets of Saunders’ Institute, Philadel- 
hia, will be hereafter designated ‘The Cortland 
aunders Cadets.” Admiration and gratitude 
suggest this change. 

RTLAND SAUNDERS, A. M., author of the 
New System of Latin Paradigms, was a profound 
scholar, an able disciplinarian, and an impres- 
sive lecturer. He was, in his varied intercourse, 
pre-eminently a gentleman, refined in his tastes, 
graceful, kind, and attentive. He was a true type 
of the American patriot, loving his government 
more than life. The Captain of a brave com- 
pany: composed of his neighbours, and raised by 

imself, he fell mortally wounded in an advance 
upon the enemy after the battle of Antietam. 
Above all, he was a sincere Christian, whose pro- 
fession in Christ was made in early youth; ohene 
life from infancy, indeed. as we bave reason to 
know, had been as beautiful as his death was 
glorious—one whom none knew but to love, whom 
none name but to praise—one of whom his Col- 
onel, after the fatal battle, remarked, ‘“He proved 
that a man can be one of the best of Christians, 
and the best of officers.” 

Two years before his death, in anticipation of 
the war, he introduced military instruction into 
our Institute, and organized our battalion, which 
has already sent ten thoroughly instructed Cadets 
to the field, and which is now larger than at 
any previous time. So that “he being dead yet 
speaketh.” We are amazed at what he accom- 
under twenty-two years of in be- 

alf of literature, of his country, of velalon, and 
of ourselves in particular. 

There will be a public drill of our battalion, in 
memory of its founder, every Thursday, at four 
o’clock, P. M., at Saunders’ Institute. 

ALFRED DRIVER, Captain 

Attest, Lieut. 87. Denny, Adjutant. 


HE BEST COMMENTARY ON ROMANS 
EXTANT.—Now ready, 
The Eighteenth Edition of 
Dr. Honer’s ComMENTARY ON THE Romans. 
For the Use of Sunday-schools and Bible-classes. 
12mo. 75 cents. 


From the St. Louis Presbyterian. 

“We know of no more satisfactory Commentary 
on the Romans; none that so fairly and fully, 
and clearly exhibits the outline of its argument; 
none that so justly apprehends its doctrines; none 
more rich in logical inference and practical ap- 
plication, than that of Dr. Hodge. 


From the Congregational Herald. 
Dr. Hodge combines, in an unusual degree, both 
dialetic and critical acumen, and his Commen- 
taries are models of style and manner. 


Also, the Fourteenth Edition of 
Dr. Hopesr’s Questions on THE EpPistLe TO THE 
MANS. 
For the Use of Sunday-schools and Bible classes. 
18mo. 20 cents; or $1.80 per dozen. 


Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 


CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ears’ experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
uilding. Sent free by addressin 
. STANLY D’ORSAY, 
_ No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov wtf 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 


The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and in 
every particular. 

For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular. 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 29—eowly*® West Troy, New York. 


THE IRON FURNACE; 


OR, 
SLAVERY AND SECESSION. 


The Rev. H. Aveusy, a Presbyterian 
Clergyman, proposes to publish a work with the 
above title. Mr. Aughey is a citizen of Missis- 
sippi. For his adherence to the Union he thrice 
narrowly escaped death. All his ag om has 
been confiscated—not only real estate, but house- 
hold furniture, and his library. He is therefore 
left without means to publish. His work will 
contain his observations of the workings of the 
peculiar Institution; a history of the Secession 
movement from its commencement, and his own 

reonal history; his persecutions and sufferings 
in the Union cause; his imprisonment and 
from prison four days before the day set apart 
his execution; his travels on the un 
railroad, and pursuit by the cavalry and - 
hounds, till he reached the Union lines at Biensi, 
Mississippi. 

Bereft of property, of health, and almost of life 
itself, he has escaped with his family to a land of 

reedom. Hé must rely upon the assistance of 
friends to aid him in the publication of his work. 
The work will be issued as soon as the requisite 
—_ of subscribers can bé obtained at seventy- 
five cents copy. 

It will’ contain about 12mo, and 
being a work of thrilling in iffering ype 
from all works written on the same subject, it 
amply repay the outlay for ite purchase. 

e Rev. Drs. Krebs, 8 A. D. Smith, 


d others, of the Synods of New York and New 
Jersey, have ined the manuscript, and they 
highly approve and recommend it. 

All who desire a copy of. the work will please 
send their names, with address, to 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


nov ]—3t 
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yg Beverly, N. J.—1 bundle from St. Stephen’s : 
church. 
Camden, N.J.—1 bundle Ladies South| Ward. 
“! Absecon, N. J.—2 boxes from lad ies. 
Pottsville, Pa.—2 boxes from Ladies’ Aid. , 
> Harrisburg, Pa.—1 box from Paxton. Pres- 
4 | a Milton, Pa.—2 boxes from the Academy, 
gq per Rev. Mr. Wylie. 3 
Hightstown, N. J.—Boxes 6, 7, 8, 
6} | Philadelphia, Pa.—1 bundle clothing 
_ | “2+ Mrs. R. A. Maxwell and Mrs. Volkmar, 
a The following are unknown: | 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
te 

Tas Oxtom or m2 Exauisn Lax- 
*evion} atid of the Early Literature it Embodies. | 
"By George P. Mareti, author of «Lectures on the 

lish Language,” &c. New York, 1862, Charles 

Svo, pp. 574. 

“Asa sobolar, Mr. Marsh hoide a distinguished 
piece, and particularly in that kiod of scholarship 
which eminently fitted bim to trace the English lan- 
guage through all ite curious changes from its ori- 
gin: ‘To.cmost readers this would appear to be dry 
wotk, while to the literary class the labours of such 
an investigation would be invaluable. So far as 
we can judge, the work has been ably accomplish- 

“<The references to early English literature 
ére indispensable to snch an investigation, and 
these, to most readers, will be the most interesting 
votume.They will find as much 

difference een the birth end full maturity of 
the between an eagle's egg 
and the full-fledged bird. As few men are quali- 
fied for such ‘literary enterprises, we must feel 
certain pride that our fellow-countryman applies 
his learning with so much effect in a comparatively 

Evas Ayp Eans. By Henry Ward Beecher. Bos- 
"tom, 1862, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 419. 
‘Mr. ‘Beecher is a busy man, and yet he finds 

time for a good deal of extra work. He preaches 

miuch, delivers public lectures outside of his minis- 
‘try, and writes star papers for the journals, A col- 
lection of the latter, chiefly written for oy New 
le Ledger, comprise this volume. hey, of 

or profound—they would 

be spoiled if they were—but they are popular in 

exhibit a facile pen, and for the most part 
have a pleavantry of description which will re- 
céimmend them to the bulk of readers. 


Tus oy Otiven Wenpett Hotmes. Boston, 
_ 1862, Ticknor & Fields. 18mo, pp. 410. 

This is one of the biue and gold volumes of the 
tasteful publishers, enshrining the poetical produc- 
tions of one of the popular authors of the age. Dr. 
Holes, through the Allantic Monthly, was intro- 
duced to a wide circle of readers, among whom he 
achieved no small fame. His prose was racy and 
spicy—=not, however, without blemishes of thought 
—and his poetry was ofien very pleasant to read. 
In’the latter department he does not rise to the 
highér order, but he often sparkles, if not brilliant; 
and if not highly imaginative, he is sensible. His 
readers and admirers will be glad to have his 
poems in this collected form. 


Frank's Frisnp; or, The Rampart of Strasburgh. 
By the Rev. K. H. Caspari, author of the 
«“Schoolmaster and his Son.” Translated from 
the German. Philadelphia, 1862, Lutheran Board 

of Publication. 18mo, pp. 82. 

This is a sad stcry of a young man of impetuous 
passions, who, to retaliate the cruel decision of a 
proud and penurious father, enlisted as a common 
sdidier, deserted, and was shot, as a military pun- 
ishment. His friend was a fine example of Chris- 
tian fidelity under very peculiar circumstances. 
We should suppose it was, in the main, a true 
story. 

Tas Fiorexce Stories; by Jacob Abbott. The 
English Channel. New York, 1862, Sheldon 

Co. 16mo, pp. 252. 

The series of books of which this is one, forms 
capital reading for young persons, in which amuse- 
ment is mingled with instruction. Mr. Abbott 
knows how to entertain, and his books are more 
and better than mere stories. The present volume 


possesses value and variety. 


Miratam. By Marion Harland. New York, 1862, 

Sheldon & Co. 12mo, pp. 549. pe 

The writer has produced several volumes previ- 
ous to this, which have been extensively admired. 
A good moral tone pervades her tales, in which 
she displays knowledge of character, and power to 
delineate it. The present volume, rather formid- 
able in dimensions, comes to us as we are closing 
our notices, and we acknowledge its reception, be- 
fore we have time to examine it fully. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

_ We have received from the publishers, J. B. 
Lippincott & Ce., of Philadelphia, Parts VII. and 
VIIL of the Book of Days, the object and form of 
which we have previously explained. The two 
parts now ‘before us confirm us in the opinion 
before expressed, that this is a depository of most 
eurious information, which will amply compensate 
those who purchase it. 

The Atlantic Monthly, of Boston, for November, 
je in all- respects an admirable number, varied in 
ite materials, and ably sustained. 

’ The Continental Monthly of New York is 
improving rapidly in the force of its articles, and 
promises to take a high place among our periodi- 
cals, The Hon. Robert J, Walker and the Hon. 
Frederic P. Stanton are its political, and Messrs. 
Charlies G. Leland and Edmund Kirke its literary 
editors. 

" “Rates for Spelling,” Collected and Arranged 
by Francis James Collier, isa pamphlet of 39 
pages, is weil worth purchasing, and placing on 
the table of every one who would aim at correct 
spelling. It is published by Henry B. Ashmead, 
of Philadelphia. 

Sins, Individual and National,” is the title 
of a sermon by the Rev. W. B. Craig, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, New Bloomfield, Pennsyl- 
vania. I¢ is seasonable, and worthy of perusal. 

>. “The Rational Psychology and its Vindications,” 


by Edwin Hall, D.D., Professor of Theology in ° 


Anbutn Theological Seminary, is an able pam- 
phiet, on a difficult subject much disputed. It 
formed one of the articles in the last number of the > 
American Theological Review. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine for November is an 
agreeable miscellany; Hall’s Journal of Health 
for November is good, as it always is; and Lit-. 

‘e-leiving Age, Nos. 960-1, full of good reading 

Mr. J. E. Gould, publisher of music, No. 632 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, has again favoured 
us with some new music, of which we can only 
gre the titles, viz:—<There is No One Like a 

other,” “The Virgin Martyrs of Verdun,” “The 
Little Shoes,” “Summer is Sweet,” “ Where Can the 
Soul Find Rest?” “Chopin’s Mazurkas,” « L’Ange 
‘Guardien,” “Marching Along.” 


Deaths ‘of Missionaries the Past Year. 


e The. Rev. Dr. Wood read the unusual 
niécrological list of the year. The following 
is the summary :—Thcre have been seven- 
teen deaths among the missionaries during 
the year—niee males and eight females.; 
Dr. Bridgman, 33. years in China, died on 
the 2d of November, 1861; on the 18th, 
Breath, the printer of the Nestorian Mission 
for.'21 years; Mrs. McKinney, 15 years 
aniong the Zulus; Mr. Shipman, of the 
Sandwich Islands; Mrs. Powers, of Central 
Turkey, on the 2d of January, 1862; Mrs 
Treland, of the Zulu Mission, in June; same 
day, at Ahmednuggur, Miss Farrar; same 
day, Dr. Dwight, by a railroad accident in 
this country, after 32 years of labour in 
murkey; Mrs. Andrews, of the Sandwich 
Islands; Mrs. Willey, of the Cherokee 
Mission; Mrs. Doane, of the Micronesian 
Mission; B. C. Meigs, of the Ceylon Mis- 
sion for 42 years; Dr. Jewett, while return- 
ing to his field in Eastern Turkey; Mr. 
Dunmore, of the Armenian Mission, killed 
‘while acting as chaplain in the army; Cof- 
fing, of Aintab, and Merriam, both killed 
in the early summer; and Mrs. Merriam. 
‘This is an unusual record of deaths. The 
‘average is about seven each year. 


a A Mammoth Place of Amusement. 


The ancient theatre of Ephesus has re- 
cently been examined and measured. It 
must have been the largest ever erected. 
‘Its diameter was six hundred and sixty feet, 
forty feet more than the major axis of the 
Coliseum. Allowing fifteen inches for each 
“person, it would accommodate fifty-six thou- 
pe seven hundred spectators. Drury 
‘ will only contain three thousand 
“two hundred, and old Covent Garden held 
two thousand cight hundred. This edifice 
was the scene of one of Appolonius’s mira- 
‘eles. It is*memorable for the uproar de- 
seribed in Acts xix., when the Ephesians 
.gcoused Paul and the Christians in this 
every building. To this edifice the writer 
‘to the Corinthians alluded, probably, when 
de said :—“If, after the manner of men, I 
have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me?” 


MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


- It isa popular belief with mothers, that 
“washing youug children daily in cold water 
“tiakes them hardy. This isa grave mis- 
take; the feeble circulation of some chil- 
‘drei requires the aid and assistance of 
“Warm water aod warm clothing. The 
greatest medical man who ever lived— 
«John Hunter—recommended three rules 
for the management of children, and they 
sapcess the substance of a volume; he says, 
“Give them plenty of milk, plenty of sleep, 


ve 
and plenty of flannel.” 


and hardihood of the seamen. 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 


Backward, tarn backward, O time, in your flight! | 


Make me a child again just for to-night! 
Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore— 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my bair, 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Backward, flow backward, O tide of years! 

I am so weary of toils, and of tears— 

Toil without recompense—tears all in vain— 
Take them, and give me my childhood again! 
I have grown weary of dust and decay, 
Weary of sowing for others to reap; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Tired of the hollow, the loose, the untrue, 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls to you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossomed and faded our faces between— 
Yet with strong yearning, and passionate pain, 
Long I to-night for your presence again: 

Come from the silence, so sad and so deep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Over my heart in the days that have flown, 

No love, like mother lover, ever has shone— 

No other friendship abides and endures, 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours. 

None like a mother can calm every pain 

From the sick soul and the world-weary brow— 
Slumbers soft, calm o’er my heavy lids creep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Come, let your brown hair, just lighted with gold, 
Fall on your shoulders again as of old; 

Let it fall over my forehead to-night, 

Shielding my faint eyes away from the light, 
For with its sunny-edged shadows once more, 
Hap’ly will throng the sweet visions of yore— 
Lovingly, softly, its light billows sweep, 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Mother, dear mother, the years have been long 
Since I last hushed to your lullaby song; 

Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood years have been but a dream, . 
Clasp to your arms, in loving embrace, . 
With your light lashes just sweeping my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep, 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


KRUPP’S STEEL CASTINGS. 


The works of H. Krupp, at Essen, Prus- 
sia, have obtained a world-wide celebrity 
for the production of the most massive and 
perfect steel castings. Krupp’s display in 
the London Exhibition has astonished and 
puzzled the English workers in steel. He 
exhibits a cast-steel cylinder which weighs 
twenty-one tons, and it has been broken 
across to show its grain. Nota single flaw 
has been detected in it under the scrutiny 
of a magnifying glass. Steel shafts, rolls, 
railway tires and wheels are also exhibited ; 
also a steel cannon of eight-inch calibre. 
The processes by which such perfect steel 
castings are obtained has been kept some- 
what secret. | 

The superiority of Krupp’s castings is 
perhaps chiefly due to the perfection of the 
mechanism used, and the mode of conduct- 
ing the operations. The. smelting cruci- 
bles contain seventy pounds of steel each, 
and when a large casting is required, the 
organization has been carried to such a de- 
gree of perfection that at a given signal all 
the crucibles are ready to be lifted at the 
same time and poured into a large receiver, 
whence the steel flows to the mould. In 
bronze casting on a large scale, homogenity 
of the alloy is obtained in the same manner. 

The London Engineer states that Krupp’s 
apparatus for making steel is the most gi- 
gantic in the world. He has a steam ham- 
mer which weighs 50 tons, and an anvil 
that weighs 192 tons, resting on eight 
blocks of cast-iron, each weighing 135 
tons. The mould fora large steel casting 
is always made so as to avoid angles. It 
has been stated that puddled steel, made 
with a mixture of German zinc cast iron, 
similar to Franklinite, is employed for these 
purposes. 


THE GULF STREAM. 


As the best known and longest studied 
of oceanic currents, the gulf stream affords 
us a perfect picture of the other, perhaps 
greater, but less appreciated rivers of warm 
and cold waters which traverse our seas. 
Heated in a tropical furnace to about 86 
degrees Fahrenheit, a current of hot water, 
with a sharply defined edge on either side, 
and flowing over a cushion of cold water 
running down from the arctic zone, rushes 
with a force equal to that of the Amazon, 
but with many times its volume, out of the 
Gulf of Mexico along the shores of Florida. 
There, curving upon a great arc to the 
northeastward, it flows three thousand miles, 
into the 40th degree of north latitude; yet 
such is the volume of that heated water, 
that its temperature through so long a jour- 
ney only falls to 83 or 84 degrees. In that 
latitude the gulf stream overflows its banks, 
and, flaring out over many thousand square 
leagues, diminishes much in heat and velo- 
city, yet reaches our shores, retaining enough 
of the former to rescue us from the horrors 
of a Labrador climate—to keep our seas 
open up to the 60th degree of latitude, 
when, on the opposite side of the Atlantic, 
the American continent is sealed up with ice 
nine hundred and sixty miles south of the 
Orkneys; and that warm current of water 
causes the vapour-laden atmosphere of Bri- 
tain, which, although much abused, it is 
still, we believe, preferable to the six months 
of frost to which Canada and Russia are 
subjected to in similar latitudes. Such a 
torrent of hot water traversing the Atlantic 
wastes, naturally occasions great perturba- 


tions of the atmosphere, and the gulf stream |. 


may justly be called ‘‘a foul-weather breed- 
er.” The English trader knows this well; 
but it must come much more home to the 
American navigator, because, on either 
quitting or sailing towards his shores, he 
has invariably to traverse the gulf stream, 
and stretch across a belt of cold water, the 
arctic current, which intervenes between it 
and his home. There, and especially in 
the winter season, the storm, cyclous, and 
cross currents raise such a sea as shatters 
the best found barque, and tests the skill 
From New 
York to the Bay of Chesapeake, snow-storms 
and gales are encountered which mock all 
human skill and nerve. The trader from 
the Pacific, or China, finds herself in a few 
hours an ice-encumbered wreck, with a 
crew paralyzed by cold, and, but for the 
beneficent gulf stream, would assuredly be 
lost. Then the cunning master-mariner, 
undismayed by the battle of the elements, 
occasioned by the contact of the gulf stream 
with the arctic current, turns his ship’s 
prow again towards the former, and confi- 
dently steers towards its well-defined limits. 
“His barque reaches its edge, and al- 
most at a bound passes from the midst of 
winter into a sea at summer heat. Now 
the ice disappears from her apparel; the 
sailor bathes his stiffened limbs in tepid 
water. Feeling himself invigorated and 
refreshed with the genial warmth about 
him, he realizes, out there at sea, the fable 
of Antzxus and mother Earth. He rises 
up, and attempts to make his port again, 
and is again perhaps as rudely met and 
beat back to the north-west! but each time 
that he is driven off, he comes forth from 
his stream, like the ancient son of Nep- 
une, stronger and stronger, until, after 
many days, he at last triumphs, and enters 
his haven in safety—though in this contest 
he sometimes falls, to rise no more, for it is 
terrible.” 
Such, in brief, is the cause, the purpose, 
and some of the phases of this river of the 
sea. We must pass on to other features as 
wonderful and strange—although, before 
doing so, we cannot help remarking, that if 
these currents which flow through the sur- 
face of the waters are awe-inspiring, how 
much more so are the still more mysterious 
“‘under-currents,” some of which, rolling 
over the rugged surface of the earth’s crust 
beneath, tear up the surface-waters which 
are super-imposed, and occasion those 


strange ‘‘overfalls,” or ‘‘ripps,’’ whose , 
waves, even in calm weather, will throw |; 


their crests upon the decks of tall ships, 
and the force and direction of which the 
inquiring mariner may occasionally ascer- 
tain, by lowering objects down through the 
ocean, until they are gripped and swept 
away in the submarine river. = 

Capitally do the officers of the United 
States brig Dolphin describe such a recent 
experiment. They sent a log of wood five 


huodred fathoms down in the Atlantic, and | 
attached a cask as a float to the upper end | 


of the line. Down sinks the loaded log of 


wood through the stilt depths of the upper : 


waters, until it strikes a seam of under- 


current. It is then at once grasped by | 
mysterious hands, and, to the astonishment | 
of the sitters in the boat, the float moves | 


off at the rate of a mile, and sometimes at 
two miles an hour, up in the eye of the 
wind, and in spite of the wash of the sea! 
Well might the blue jackets rub their eyes, 
and wonder what monster of the deep had 
swallowed the tough bait, and doubt the 
explanation given by their officers; for even 
we, who may daily witness two currents of 
air overhead, carrying the clouds in oppo- 
site directions, or observe the mountain.tops 
lashed by a storm, whilst the valley rejoices 
in calm, cannot help expressing admiration 
and wonder at a system of circulation in 
the ocean, more grand, because more myste- 
rious than the circuits of the winds. —Black- 


HOW BODIES ARE EMBALMED. 


Embalming, which is coming much into 
practice of late, is thus performed :—The 
modero embalmer finds an artery into which 
he can place the nozzle of an injecting 
syringe. The artery in the upper part of 
the arm, called the brachial, or the artery 
in the neck, the carotid, answers the purpose. 
Into this artery the embalming fluid, con- 
sisting of a'um, or corrosive sublimate, is in- 
jected, until it permeates every structure; 
the solution sometimes retains its fluidity, 
sometimes it is so constituted that while it 
is warm in the fluid, on cooling it sets, and 
becomes more or less hard. After the in- 
jection, the artery is closed, the opening 
through the skin is neatly sewn up, and the 
operation is completed. Great numbers of 
the officers of the army, who have fallen in 
the engagements in Virginia, have been 
embalmed in this manner by Dr. Holmes, 
of Brooklyn, New York, and sent home to 
their relatives. 


PICTURE OF NAPOLEON. 


He was every thing. He was complete. 
He had in his brain the cube of human 
faculties. He made codes like Justinian. 
He dictated like Cassar. His conversation 
joined the lighting of history, and he wrote 
it. His bulletins are Iliads. He combined 
the figures of Newton with the metaphors of 
Mohammed. He left behind him in the 
Orient words as grand as the Pyramids. 
He taught majesty to Emperors at Tilsit. 
At the Academy of Science he replied to 
Laplace. In the Council of State he held 
his place with Merlin. He gave a soul to 
the geometry of those, and the trickery of 
these. He was legal with the attorneys, 
and sidereal with the astronomers. Like 
Cromwell, blowing out one candle when two 


were lighted, he went to the Temple to. 


cheapen a curtain tassel. He saw every 
thing. He knew every thing; which did 
not prevent him from laughing a good 
man’s laugh by the cradle of his little 
child; and, all at once, startled Europe lis- 
tened; armics set themselves in march; 
parks of artillery rolled along; bridges of 
boats stretched over the rivers; clouds of 
artillery galloped in the hurricane; cries, 
trumpets, a trembling of thrones every 
where; the frontiers of the kingdoms osci!- 
lated upon the map; the sound of a super- 
human blade was heard leaping from its 
sheath; men saw him, standing erect in the 
horizon, with a flame in his hand and a 
resplendence in hts eyes, unfolding in the 
thunder his two wings, the Grand Army 
and the Old Guard, and he was the arch- 
angel of war.— Victor Hugo. 


Quicksilver Mines in California. 

Among the inexhaustible resources of 
California, quicksilver is one of the most 
interesting and profitable, for the simple 
reason that the cost of mining and extract- 
ing the metal from its ore, the cinnabar, is 
the least expensive of all the costly and 
valuable ones, such as gold, silver, and cop- 
per. The yield of quicksilver is from 75 
per cent. down to 25 per cent., and the 
mode of separating is quite simple. 

The New Almaden mine has sixteen fur- 
naces, producing daily one hundred flasks 
of seventy-five pounds of quicksilver each. 
There are numerous other cinnabar mines, 
and the likelihood is that quicksilver will 
soon form an important item of export. 

Cinnabar, when ground fine, is called 
vermillion. It was made an article of traf- 
fic, by the Indians along the coast, as their 
red paint. From them the early white set- 
tlers of California learned the locality. 


the War on Our National 
Physique. 


Effects of 


Our American countenance, as a people, 
is very certain to be improved by the war— 
and may we not consider this one of the 
signs, if not in itself one of the positive 
good results, of the sanitary purgation our 
country is undergoing, and from which it is 
as well to take consolation, while we suffer? 

It has been remarked by travellers, and 
seen and regretted by the observant among 
ourselves, that cuteness, shrewdness, greedi- 
ness of gain, were getting to be more and 
more the predominant expression of the 
‘Yankee’ face—and this to the almost 
universal extinction of what is considered, 
in other countries, the natural geniality or 
frankness of the countenance of upper 
classes of the human race. Mere and ex- 
elusive devotion to business, and the deep- 
ening and harassing cares of increased en- 
terprise and competition, have bred gradually 
a national monomania of gain—giving to 
the countenance of the whole people a 
characteristic, but uncopscious, expression 
of sharpness and meanness. And this very 
natural accompaniment of national prosperity 
was not likely to be corrected—on the con- 
trary, likely to grow worse and worse, while 
the prosperity should continue to be the 
exclusive stimulus. 

But lo! a miliion of our industrial men, 
suddenly inspired with an enthusiasm in a 
great cause, withdrawn from their working 
cares, and converted into an army on active 
service! They are taken from their desks 
and counters, from their ploughs and shops, 
from their law. books and stock-offices, and 
sent at once into the field, with tent and 
knapsack—the entire character and current 
of their thoughts absolutely changed, their 
scope of effort and reflection greatly enlarged, 
and their impulse and ambition wonderfully 
ennobled and expanded. The adventures 
they will encounter, the dangers they will 
confront, the new fatigues and new com- 
panionships they will become familiar with, 
will all serve to make them forget money 
cares and business vexations, and awaken 
altogether a new class of thoughts in the 
miud, and new and more manly habits of 
body and nerve. What cure more immedi- 
ate and effective, could possibly have been 
prescribed by any physician of national 
morals—or, rather, administered by a kindly 
overruling Providence—for the disease of 
which our “‘cute Yankee face” is the outer 
cute icle? | 

It is consolatory to think, therefore, that 


nation of men will be none the weaker for 


graving half an inch in diameter, which 


end of the sounding line brought up mud, 


our national countenance, as well as our 
national character, is to be improved by the 
war which is upon us) The change from 
degrading mercenariness—from a morbid 
rapacity of thrift—was necessary, at any 
cost. Our soldiers will come back, lessened 
somewhat in numbers, but by no means 
lessened in aggregate strength, looking like 
far finer fellows than before they started, 
and with a new elevation to their character 
as the men of a republic. They will have 
something to think of and talk of—some- 
thing to live for and be loved for—besides 
money-making. I do not believe, indeed, 
that the killing off of the drunkards and 
profligates of our army (for disease, among 
such as these, kills more than the bullet or 
sword,) will be other than an advantage, in 
itself. Those who return will return well 
tried in health and spirit, and our American 


being depleted of that part of its fullness 
that was diseased— Willis in the Home 
Journal. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURE. 


Among the papers published in costly 
style by the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington, is one on the microscopic plants and 
animals which live on and in the human 
body. It describes quite a number of 
insects. The animal which produces the 
disease called itch, is illustrated by an en- 


shows not only the ugly little fellow’s body 
and legs, but his very toes, although the 
animal himself is entirely invisible to the 
naked eye. When Lieutenant Berryman 
was sounding the ocean, preparatory to lay- 
ing the Atlantic telegraph, the quill at the 


which, on being dried, became a powder so 
fine, that on rubbing it between the thumb 
and finger, it disappeared in the crevices of 
the skin. Qn placing this dust under the 
microscope, it was discovered to consist of 
millions of perfect shells, each of which had 
a living animal. 


WEEP NOT! 


1600-1683. 


DR JOHANN HOFEL. 
O precious word, by Jesus brought 
To the poor widow — Weep thou not! 
When other comforts all depart, 
That memory stays to cheer my heart. 


_ When sore privation is my lot, 

My Jesus whispers, Weep thou not! 
God is thy Father; trust his care; 
He listens to the raven’s prayer. 


When feeble, faint, and sick I lie, 

And naught can do but moan and sigh, 
My good Physician comes unsought, 
And says, Poor sufferer, weep thou not! 


When, plagued by Persecution’s hand, 
I find no rest in all the land, ? 
Then Jesus whispers to my thought, 
Thou hast a home in heaven, weep not! 


When death dissolves love’s tenderest tie, 
Weep not, saith Jesus, it is I . 
Who take away and give again; 
Remember what I did at Nain! 


When I, too, meet that mortal fight, 
Lo, Jesus hails me in the night: 

I am the life, weep not! he saith, 
He that believeth tastes not death! 


O precious word, by Jesus brought 
To every sufferer — Weep thou not! 
While in my heart those accents dwell, 
I bid all gloomy grief farewell. 

igious Magazine. 


FALLEN 


The late Henry D. Thoreau, in an article 
on “Autumnal Tints” in the Aélantic 
Monthly for October) thus refers to the 
uses and spiritual sigwificance of the fallen 
leaves: 

‘¢ How they are mjxed up, of all species, 
oak and maple, anf chestnut and birch! 
But Nature is not cluttered with them; she 
is a perfect husbandman; she stores them 
all. Consider what a vast crop is shed 
annually on the earth! This, more than 
any mere grain or seed, is the great harvest 
of the year. The trees are now repaying 
the earth with interest what they have 
taken from it. They are discounting. 
They are about to add a leaf’s thickness to 
the depth of the soil. This is the beautiful 
way in which Nature gets her muck, while 
I chaffer with this man and that, who talks 
to me about sulphur, and the cost of cart- 
ing. We are all the richer for their decay. 
I ‘am more interested in this crop than in 
the English grass alone, or in the corn. 
It prepares the virgin mould for future 
cornfields and forests, on which the earth 
fattens. It keeps our homestead in good 
heart. 

‘It is pleasant to walk over the beds of 
these fresh, crisp, and rustling leaves. 
How beautifully they go to their graves! 
how gently lay themselves down and turn 
to-mould! painted of a thousand hues, and 
fit to make the beds of us living. So they 
troop to their last resting-place, light and 
frisky. They put on no weeds, but mer- 
rily they go scampering over the earth, 
selecting the spot, choosing a lot, ordering 
no iron fence, whispering all through the 
woods about it—some choosing the spot 
where the bodies of men are mouldering 
beneath, and meeting them half-way. How 
many flutterings before they rest quietly in 
their graves! They that soared so loftily, 
how contentedly they return to dust again, 
and are laid low, resigned to lie and decay 
at the toot of the tree, and afford nourish- 
ment to new generations of their kind, as 
well as to flutter on high! They teach us 
how to die. One wonders if the time will 
ever come when men, with their boasted 
faith in immortality, will lie down as grace- 
fully and as ripe—with such an Indian- 
summer serenity will shed their bodies, as 
they do their hair and pails. 

‘¢When the leaves fall, the whole earth 
is a cemetery pleasant to walk in. I love 
to wander and muse over them in their 
graves. Here are no lying nor vain epi- 
taphs. What, though you own no lot in 
Mount Auburn? Your lot is surely cast 
somewhere in this vast cemetery, which has 
been consecrated from of old. You need 
attend no auction to secure a place. There 
is room enough here. The Loose-strife 
shall bloom, and the Huckleberry bird sing 
over your bones. The woodman and hun- 
ter shall be your sextons, and the children 
shall tread upon the borders as much as 
they will. Let us walk in the cemetery of 
the leaves—this is your true Greenwood 
Cemetery.” | 


Extraordinary Sagacity of a Fox. 


A keeper on one of the western ranges 
of the Ochils recently discovered a bed of 
young foxes, but the old one was gone. In 
order to secure her, he concealed several 
traps at the mouth of the hole. Whether 
Mistress Reynard observed him at a dis- 
tance, or suspected some unfriendly opera- 
tion, is not known; but, at any rate, on the 
keeper returning next morning, he found 
all the traps sprung. The traps were set 
for several days with a like result. The 
keeper, anxious to ascertain how this arose, 
lay in wait one morning after setting the 
traps. After a while the wily fox returned 
with food for her offspring. She halted a | 
little distance off, and went away, bringing 
back a stick in her mouth. With this she 
began to poke away at the mouth of the 
hole, and in this way sprang all the traps, 
and entered safely into the den with her 


prey. 


We find the following account of the 
private funeral of Colonel Fletcher Webster, 
and of the inspection of his illustrious 
father’s remains, in a late issue of the 
Plymouth Rock: 


The tomb at Marshfield once again opens 
wide its portals, to receive the last of the 
sons of the “‘Great Expounder.”’ 

The funeral of Colonel Fletcher Webster 
took place in Marshfield on Wednesday, 
September 10. The body was brought 
down from Boston in a richly caparisoned 
hearse, with four horses, by way of tlingham 
and South Shore. Several coaches conveyed 
his Boston friends from the Kingston depot, 
while a large assemblage gathered from the 
neighbouring towns. The Rev. Mr. Alden, 
the village pastor, conducted the services, 
the body resting on his father’s writing 
table, in the library, according to his dying 
request. A large procession followed his 
body to the tomb, where the coffin was de- 
posited with the family whom a nation 
mourns. 

By request of Peter Harvey, Esq., and 
others, the oaken box containing the great 
statesman’s coffin was opened, and the 
metallic cover of the glass removed. How 
were the feelings of those personal friends 
stirred within them, to find those lineaments 
and features, which no man ever looked 
upon to forget, retaining the same colour 
and impress—natural as when, ten years 
ago, they gave him up to the grave! 

The eyes were more sunken, but the 
heavy shadows beneath the brows were 
always there in life. Even in death, and 
for a decade the captive of a grave, that 
kingly presence inspired the same deep 
reverence and speechless awe as when in 
the living temple of his matchless mind. 

Said one who looked upon his face again, 
‘¢I forgot all else, and cannot tell you any 
thing of the tomb or surrounding objects.” 
The velvet pall, with its rich embroidery, 
was in perfect preservation, though deprived 
of its primitive gloss. 

In silence the lid was dropped, and the 
box re-closed.. Farewell, thou great depart- 
ed! Harth’s communion with thee is o’er. 
No more shall human eye behold that face 
over which thought and feeling once flashed 
the light and shade of that ‘imperial mind.” 
Rest, noble statesman, with thy patriot sons. 
Thy memory “still lives’ enshrined in a 
nation’s admiration and gratitude. 


A CAUTIOUS MAN. 


‘Asa pedestrian tourist,’ says the Or- 
leannais, ‘‘was lately proceeding towards 
Tours, he asked a man who was breaking 
stones by the roadside, how long it would 
take him to reach that place. The man 
looked at him without speaking, and then 
resumed his work. The question was re- 
peated with the same result, and at last the 
traveller walked on. He had not proceeded 
more than a hundred yards, when the man 
called after him, and made a sign for him 
to return. When the pedestrian reached 
the stone-breaker, the latter said to him, 
‘It will take you an hour to reach Tours.’ 
‘Then, why did you not tell me so at first ” 
said the traveller. ‘Why,’ replied the man, 
‘it was necessary for me first to see at what 
rate you walked, and from the way you step 
out, [ am now able to say that you can do 
the distance in an hour’” 


Farm. any Garden. 


Dayina PumpKins.—We love pumpkin 
pies, more especially when there is not an 
abundance of tree fruit. We have tried all 


modes.of drying, but no plan is equal, we | 


think, to the one we recommended a year 
ago, and which we have recently tried on a 
larger scale than hitherto. It is this: 
Take the ripe pumpkins, pare, cut into 
small pieces, stew soft, mash, and strain 
through a colander, as if for making pies. 
Spread this pulp on plates in layers not 
quite half an inch thick; dry it down in 
the’stove oven, kept at so low a temperature 
as not to scorch it. In about a day it will 
become dry and crisp. The sheets thus 
made can be stowed away in a dry place, 
and they are always ready for use for pies 
or sauce. Soak the pieces over night in a 
little milk, and they will return to a nice 
pulp, as delicious as the fresh pumpkin— 
we think much more so. 
after cooking prevents any portion from 
slightly souring, as is always the case when 
thé uncooked pieces are dried; the flavour 
is much better preserved, and the after 
cooking is saved. This plan is quite as lit- 


tle trouble as the old mode, to say nothing 


of the superiority in the quality of the ma- 


terial obtained. Try it, and you will not 


return to the old method, we are sure, and 
you will also become a great lover of 
pumpkin pie “‘all the year round,” and feel 
less the loss of the fruit crop.—Am. Agr. 


Provistons.—A French chemist 
has lately asserted that scurvy will never 
arise from the use of salt provisions, unless 
saltpetre be used in the curing; that salt 
alone answers all the purposes, provided the 
animal heat be entirely parted with before 
salting. He claims that the insertion of 


pork in pickle alone is not sufficient, but 


that it should be rubbed thoroughly with 
dry salt after it has entirely parted with its 
animal heat, and that then the fluid run- 
ning from the meat should be poured off 
before packing the pork in the barrel. This 
should be done sufficiently closely to admit 
no unnecessary quantity of air, and some 
dry salt should occupy the space between 
the pieces, and then pickle, and not water, 
should be added. Great care must be taken 
to fill the barrel entirely full, so that no por- 
tion of the meat can at any time project 


above the surface of the fluid; for, if this 


occur, a change of flavour ensues such as 
is known with rusty pork. The pickle, 
of course, must be a saturated solution of 
salt and water, that is, so strong that it is 
incapable of dissolving more salt. It must 
be remembered that cold water is capable of 
dissolving more salt than hot water.— Work- 
ing Farmer. 


RaIsiIna CAULIFLOWERS.—Not the least 
among flowers is the savoury cauliflower. 
So every epicure will say. So every one 
who enjoys good food will say, and so say 
we. To grow this vegetable well, it is 
important to give it some care. Start the 
seedlings, as we do common cabbages, in a 
warm, rich border. For winter and fall use, 
the plants need not be set out before the 
10th of July. Prick them out once or 
twice in the border before giving them their 
final place in the open ground. This will 
make them strong and stocky plants. In 
choosing a spot for trausplanting them, let it 
not be in the shade of trees or fences. The 
soil should be deep and rich. If not so 
naturally, break it up with a long spade, 
and put a shovel full of manure at the bot- 
tom of each hole, covering the same with 
two or three inches of fine earth. With a 
garden trowel, lift the plants and set them 
out in rows three feet apart, and two feet 
and a half in the row. If the weather be 
dry, shade them for a few days. Keep the 
ground loose by hoeing, but do not earth 
up the plants much, as this often induces 
rot. Unless the ground is naturally moist, 
it will be well to cover it in midsummer 
with strawy manure, or with clean straw. 
Once a week, pour over this mulch the 
refuse water of the kitchen and chamber. 
In September and October you will enjoy 
the results of these labours.—Am. Agr. 


Packinc 1n LeAves.—A few 
years ago, Mr. J. W. Boynton, of Hast 
Hartford, while gathering up leaves under 
an apple tree, in the spring, observed be- 
neath them a few fresh, unfrozen apples. 
It suggested at once that dry leaves would 
auswer Well as packing material for fruit, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


DANIEL WEBSTER IN HIS COFFIN. _and the next fall, and every season since, 


The quick drying | 


| 


he has used them for this purpose. We 
saw a few days some specimens thus 
reserved, seemingly as fresh and as piquant 
in flavour as when first gathered; yet he as- 
sured us they were varieties that would have 
decayed months ago if unprotected. His 
plan is to pick the apples carefully at the 
proper time, not to pack them until the 
forest leaves are perfectly dry and the 
weather quite cool. Then the apples and 
leaves are placed in alternate layers, and 
the last layer of leaves crowded in as close 
as possible by placing any convenient weight 
on the cover of the barrel. The leaves are 
of such elasticity that the whole may be 
compressed so tightly as to prevent all 
shucking, &c., and yet not bruise the apples 
in the slightest degree. In this latitude, 
Mr. Boynton has never found it necessary 
to keep these barrels of fruit in any place 
warmer than an open shed. It would be 
advisable, of course, every where, to keep 
them in as cool a place as possible. In the 
spring, they are to be removed to a cool, 
airy cellar, or to an apartment especially for 
fruit, in connection with the ice-houses.— 
Homestead. 


VINEGAR.—To one gallon of soft water 
add a pint of sugar or sorghum molasses, 
stir all well, and then add nearly a gallon 
of fresh, ripe tomatoes. Set the vessel 


aside, and in a few days you will have the 


sourest pickles you ever tasted, 
best vinegar.— Exchange. 


Keepine Potators.—I will bazard the 
assertion that freezing will not injure pota- 
toes, or any other root or fruit; it is the 
thawing which does the damage, and not 
the freezing, as is generally supposed. Nor 
will gradual thawing hurt them; it is only 
when the thawing is too sudden that they 
are injured. If we take two frozen pota- 
toes, apples, or other fruit, and place one 
under the stove, and the other in water a 
little above the freezing point, we will find 
that the former will be spoiled, while the 
latter is not injured, because with it the 
thawing is done gradually. Potatoes may 
be heaped up in the patch and covered 
with two or three inches of dirt, well packed 
down, and they will keep in spite of a dozen 
freezings and thawings, if kept dry. If 
kept in the cellar, it should be in a tight 
box with a lid, that they may always be in 
the dark, to prevent sprouting; for if they 
once begin to sprout, the starch which gives 
them their mealiness is changed into other 
compounds, more favourable to the vegeta- 
tion of the sprouts. If, while the potatoes 
are in the cellar, they should freeze, do not 
wait for them to thaw, but cover them with 
straw, old clothes, shavings, or sawdust, and 
let them thaw very gradually, and they will 
come out good. This will apply to turnips 
or any other root, as well as to apples and 
other fruits. The main item is to keep 
them dry, and if buried, to provide drains 
to carry away the water from the heap.— 
Corr. of Germantown Telegraph. 


“Children's 


NOT MINE, BUT THINE. . 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 
However dark it be; 
E’er lead me by Thine own right hand, © 
Choose out the path for me. 


and the 


Smooth let it be or rough, 

It will be still the best; 
Winding or straight, it matters not, 

It leads me to Thy rest. | 


I dare not choose my lot, 
I would not, if I might; 

But choose Thou for me, O my God, 
So I shall walk aright. 


The kingdom that I seek 

Is Thine; so let the way 
That leads to it, O Lord, be Thine, 

Else I must surely stray. 


Take thou my cup, and it 
With joy or sorrow fill; 

As ever best to Thee may seem, 
Choose Thou my good and ill. 


Choose Thou for me my friends, 
My sickness or my health; 

Choose Thou my joys and cares for me, 
My poverty or wealth. 


Not mine, not mine the choice, 
In things or great or small; 

Be Thou my Guide, my Guard, my Strength, 
My Wisdom, and my All. 


THE MINISTER AND THE GOVERNOR. 

More than forty years ago, a lad, plainly but 
neatly clad, was passing along the quiet street 
of a country town. Stepping along briskly, 
and thinking over his errand at the same time, 
just at a crossing in the street he looked up, 
and saw the minister coming directly towards 
him. A little bashful, like many other thought- 
ful, modest country lads, he turned the corner, 
to escape making his bow to the clergyman. 
The minister understood boys’ nature, and had 
no idea of letting an opportunity to do good 
pass unimproved. So he called after him, 
‘‘Good morning, my young man;” to which 
the youth, in a low tone, and blushing, replied, 
‘‘Mornin’, sir.” 

‘** Are you the boy who has come to live with 
Mr. ——, the tanner?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘He is your uncle?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘What is your first name?” 

Nathaniel, sir.” 

‘Your parents are not living, I believe?” 


‘‘My father is dead, sir, and my mother is 


married to another man, and I did not like him 
very well, and so I have come to live with my 
uncle.” 

“You are going to learn a trade of him, are 
you?” 

Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘I hope you will learn it well, and become 
a first-rate workman. What is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well. We are going to 
form a Sabbath-school, and you must certainly 
join it.” | 

‘What is that?” 

“It isa school to study the Bible and th 
Catechism; you come and see.” 

‘‘Where shall I come?” 

The minister gave the lad the time and the 
place of the appointed gathering, told him he 
should expect to see him, bade him good morn- 
ing, and both went on their ways. 

The interview did not hinder either man or 
boy above two minutes, but it commenced a 
friendship between them for life. The minister 
was no longer regarded by the boy as 4 
stranger to be shunned, but as a pastor to be 
loved. 

Our young friend did not forget to go to the 
meeting for forming a Sabbath-school, the 
first one started in the town. He became a 
constant member of the school, and was always 
ready with a perfect lesson. 

That boy is now.a Governor. From that 
time to the present he has always been con- 
nected with the Sabbath-school. He is a good 
as well as a great man, and he says that the 
turning-point of all bis success in life was his 
meeting with the minister at the corner of the 
street, when he was twelve years of age.— 
American Messenger. 


SPEAK POLITELY. 


When the Duke of Wellington was sick, the 
last thing he took was a little tea. On his ser- 
vant’s handing it to him in a saucer, and ask- 
ing if he would have it, the Duke replied, 
‘Yes, if you please.” These were his last 
words. How much kindness and courtesy is 
expressed by them! He who had commanded 
the greatest armies in Europe, and was long 
accustomed to the tone of authority, did not 
despise or overlook the small courtesies of life. 
Ah! how many boys do. What a rude tone of 
command they often use to their little brothers 
and sisters, and sometimes to their mothers. 
Thby order so. This is ill-bred and unchris- 
tian, and shows a coarse nature and hard heart. 


In all your home-talk yemember “If you 
please.” Among your playmates don’t forget 
“If you please.” To all who wait upon or 
serve you, believe that “If you please” will 
make you bet/er served than all the cross or 
ordering words in the whole dictionary. Don’t 


forget three little words, “ If you please.” 
ELLEN’S DISOBEDIENCE. 


“Why, child, you'll freeze in that thin 
dress, this raw, windy day; run right back, 
and put on your green gingham,” said Mrs. 
Mann to her little girl, as she came down in 
her pretty new muslin, that she had worn to 
school the few warm bright days before. 

“I don’t want to wear that ugly old green 
gingham,” Ellen whined. “ You said this was 
to be my school dress.” 

‘“‘So it is, for warm, pleasant weather; but 
to-day is cold and windy, and it will rain be- 
fore you get home. The gingham ie clean and 


whole, and much the more comfortable for to- - 


day.” 

“I’m warm enough, and I hate that ging- 
ham; it’s old and faded,” said Ellen, fairly 
crying now. “Hetty Ames’s mother don’t 
make ber wear such old clothes to school.” 

Ellen’s mother knows best what a little girl 
should wear. 

“Now go right up stairs and change your 
dress, without another word,” said Mrs. Mann, 
firmly, and Ellen, not daring to answer again, 
slammed the door behind her, and went stamp- 
ing up the stairs. 

‘“‘There!” said she, snatching the green dress 
with an angry pull, “I don’t believe it will 
rain; mother only wants to make me wear this 
because I hate it! I won’t do it, so now!” 
and she jerked herself into her chair, and 
listened till she heard her mother go into her 
sick grandmother’s room, when she stole down 
stairs, and ran till she was around the corner, 
out of sight. 

It began to rain before she reached the 
school-house, and she hurried on. At the 
door, one of the boys called out: 

“Hallo! look at Ellen Mann! Hasn’t your 
father got any umbrellas to lend?” 

She pushed angrily past the boy into the 
room, where the girls were talking and laugh- 
ing merrily. There stood Hetty Ames, looking 
warm and dry, ina dark calico. The whole 
front of the waist, and half of the sleeves, 
were mended with new, that looked several 
shades brighter and darker than the dress; 


and she had on stout shoes, and thick gray 


stockings. All the other girle were dressed as 
warmly and plainly, and poor Ellen was a 
sorry contrast, with her delicate blue muslin 
hanging limp and stringy with dampness, her 
thin shoes and white stockings wet and spat- 


-tered, and her neck and arms looking blue and 


shivering. She could not keep her teeth from 
chattering, and she was ready to drop with 
mortification and cold. 

At noon her father came for her, with a 
heavy shawl and rubbers; but it was too late 
to prevent her taking cold. And when she 
waked up that night with the croup, and had 
to stay in dours through a whole bright, sunny 
week, with her throat bandaged, don’t you 
think she wished that she had been better 
natured, and minded her mother?— Young 
Reaper. 


A FAITHFUL DOG. 

A little boy, only three years old, whose 
parents live near the wood of Grenoble, in 
France, being missed one evening not a great 
while ago, search was made for him by the 
members of the family in every direction, but 


in vain. The neighbours, being notified of the 


loss, turned out to find the child, and sought 
for him in every thicket and building far and 
wide, without success; and the chill of despair 
settled down upon the frantic mother’s heart, 
who could not be persuaded that her darling 
had not been carried off, and devoured by a 
wolf. At last it was noticed that the house- 
dog (that was much attached to the child,) 
was missing, and it was then recollected that 
he had been missing for some time previous to 
the discovery of the child’s absence. This cir- 
cumstance inspired hope, and search was at 
once begun for the dog, his name being loudly 
called by his master. After a time a respon- 
sive bark was heard, and, guided by the sound, 
the party proceeded to a barn at some distance, 
in which they found the child lying fast asleep, 


and the faithful dog watching by him. The 


little fellow had gone into the barn for a nap, 
and the dog had stuck to him with a fidelity 
which only a dog is apt to show in such cases. 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 1862—Just 
published, contains the following articles: 
Art. I.—The Matter of Prophecy. 

“ I1.—The Presbyterian Historical Society. 

II1I.—The Church and the Poor. 

“‘ IV.—A Plea for High Education and Presby- 

terian Colleges. 

“ V.—Christian Enterprise. 

VI.—African Colonization. 

Letter from Professor Lewis. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., and is 
quarterly, in January, April, July, and 

tober, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to ae of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
— for two years, postage paid. 

. Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of | pag on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed ps members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, ane 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furni 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars 
per year. 

The above are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 

Bills of all solvent Banks in the United States 
taken in a. and may be sent by mail at 
the risk of the Publisher; but those who send are 
requested to keep a memorandum of the contents 
and date of the latter till they get a receipt. 
Those who act as Agents for others, and remit in 
large amounts, are requested to send a check or 
draft to the order of PETER WALKER, 

No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
oct 25—3t 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNOT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


NEW TRACTS 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
JUST ISSUED BY 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
- 821 CuestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 50 cents per 100 net. 

THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226. 
By the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
Maitaané Ghurch, New York. 4 pages. 

WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 
An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 


ness. 8 pages. 
AM I A SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 
Also, 
THE SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK. In English 
and German. Each 5 cents. 

JUST AS IAM. OnCard. 50 cents per 100. 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIE In a 
Package. Price 10 cents. 

THE SOLDIER’S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 
Price $15. 


And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 
in the Army and Navy. 
Please address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 9—tf Business Correspondent. 


November 1, 1862. 


EW BOOKS.— 
sits Eyes and Ears. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
The Origin and History of the English Lan- 
and of the Early Literature it i 
By P. Marsh. $3. 4 
The Rebellion Recerd. Part XXIII. With 
Portraits of Major-General Kearney and Stone- 
wall Jackson. 50 cents. 

The Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. With @ 
Portrait of the Author. Blueand Gold. 88 cents. 
The Sympathy of Christ with Man. Its Teach. 
ings and Consolation. By Octavius Winslow, D.D. 
16mo. 75 cents. 

Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army. Being a 
Narrative of Personal Adventures in the Infen 
try, Ordnance, Cavalry, Courier, and Hospital 
Services. By an Impressed New Yorker. 1 
50 cents. 

Uncle Jabez; or, The Histo 
Boyhood was Spent in the Se 
18mo. Illustrated. 45 cents. 

Tony Starr’s Legacy; or, Trust in a Covenant- 
Keeping God. By the Author of “Win and 
Wear.” 16mo. 75 cents. 

2 Any of the above books sent by mail, post- 
paid, of the price. 


For 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


of a Man whose 
l of Adversity. 


oct 


JAMES BR. WEBB, 


TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 
WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 

fe Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 31—tf 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL 
ADELPHIA, 

The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand, 
_ N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. : oct 18—ly 


HOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
ta, are — to furnish Photographs of Pres- 
yterian Ministers, embracing those in the City, 
- _ Price sin 5 cents; 


RS. GERTRUDE J. CARY’S ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL—WNo. 1617 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Circulars obtained on application. 
oct 11—4t® 


EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BO be 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS— Goshen, 
—The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday in November, and continue Twenty 
Weeks. Terms, for Board and Tuition, $90 per 


Session. Washing extra. aug 30—tf 


TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION.—A 
Teacher of several years’ experience, and a 
Graduate of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
wishes a situation as Teacher or Governess. For 
references and specifications address “ Miss F.,” 
care of Rev. JAMES FRENCH, No. 245 North 
Twentieth street, Philadelphia. 
aug 23—tf 


OARDING-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS—Mount Joy, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. 


E. L. MOORE, as 
R. A. MORRISON, } Principals. 
Thorough Instruction given in the English 
branches, Mathematics, and Classics. Winter 
Session opens Tuesday, October 2ist. Pupils 
admitted at any time. | 


For particulars, send for a Circular. 
oct 18—4t* 


\ 


ANTED—By a Young Lady, graduated at 
VV one of our best Female Seminaries, a 
situation in a private family, or in a well-estab- 
lished School, as a Teacher of English branches. 
ce of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut stree 
oct 18—3t* Philadelphia. > 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Winter Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, the 21st of October. 
For Circulars address 


J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 
sep 27—6t* 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 
Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M. i 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A-M., } Principals. 
This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
ae for College, or for a Business Li 
or further information, address either of the 
Principals. 


sep 6—6m 


WEST BRANCH HIGH-SCHOOL, 
MALE AND FEMALE, 
JERSEY SHORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Parents will find at this Sehool a Curietién 
Home and a h Course of Instruction for 
their — and Daughters. Pupils received st 
any Age, preparatory to entering tie 
High-Sehod! Eleventh ual 
commenced September 8. 

For address 

- DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal, 

Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 

sep 6—17t | 


ROSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
HARTSVILLE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


The Winter Session will commence on Wedneg- 
November 5. 

erms per Session, $890. 

For particulars, address the Princi 


TUSCARORA ACADEMY, 
FOUNDED IN 1836, 


The Winter Session of this Institution will open 
on Tuesday, the 5th of N next, Accommo- 
dations for Seventy Pupils. The course of s ~ 


LVILLE. 


embraces all the branches of a good Eng 
education, also Latin, Greek, German, Frenc 
and Spanish. No pains nor expense are spared 
meet of country, and 
it is a gratifying fact that during the t year, 
the School has des fuller than usual. ms 
Terms for Tuition, Boarding, Washing, and 
furnished room, per Session of five months, $65, 
payable by the half- session in advance. Light, Fuel, 
and Modern Languages, extra. 
For full particulars, ap to 
H. SHUMAK R, A.M., Principal, | 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
oct 18—6t* 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WEST CHESTER. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


Tais AcADEMY wAs OpEeNED on Szp- 
TEMBER 4, 1862. 

It was chartered by the Legislature, at its last 
session, with full Col _— powers. In its — 
clous Buildings, which were erected and fur- 
nished at a cost of over sixty thousand dollars, 
@re arrangements of the highest order for the 
comfortable questeing and subsisting of One 
Hundred and Fifty Cadets. 

A Corps of competent and 
ers will give their undivided attention to the 
Educational Department, and aim to make their 
instruction thorough and practical. The Depart- 
ment of Studies embraces the following courses; 
Primary, Commercial, and Scientific, Collegiate 
and Military. The Moral Training of Cadets will 
be carefully attended to. 

For Circulars, apply to Jauzs H. Orns, Esq., 
No. 626 Chestnut street; or at “ Book-Stand,” 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; or to 

THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
aug 16—13t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by ; 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 


strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term thax 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. — 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


#1000 
$20.00 


$45.00 


When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO., 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis. 


experienced Teach- - 


To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid — 


The money must always be sent in advance, 
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